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No Liquid Fire Beneath the 


Us: 


planted by the new. As with many reforms, 


Patience. 


it was but a dream), that Jacob’saw something 


pictures of a crude civilization, the writer hav- 


| Mr. J. M. Bellew’s appearance in the read- 


Earth a Solid. 
Ba oe 
BY LYSANDER 8S. RICHARDS. 


the older heads change with reluctance from 
long-established usages to new. So here the 
elder scientists hold fast to the old, and will 


common eyes‘did not see, and it was of conse- 
quence enough to give a name to the place. It 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
ee is barely possible that Jacob’s ladder is very 


ing ‘‘done” the ‘‘round trip” to the Golden Gate | ing desk at Music Hall, in this city, on Thurs- 
and home again. | day evening week, confirmed the most favor- 


General Sheridan will give the result of his | @ble comments upon his great abilities as a 


| the needed currency, and other matters con- 
nected therewith, and gives thought enough to 
bow most heads for the residue of their mental 
action. We commend the work to all finan- 


“The Fourth Commandment and a 
Sunday Duty.” 
oe 
A DISCOURSE BY 


REV. JOHN F. W. WARE, 


The question is agitating the minds of the 
scientific world whether, after all, the earth’s in- 
terior is a fiery, liquid mass. And some promi- 
nent geologist and physicist, after careful study 
and research, have arrived at the conclusion 
that itis not. Howwas this conciusion reached? 
First, let us describe the long-established theory, 
printed in all our text-booke, that the interior 
is a liquid fire. The earth was supposed to 
have proceeded from a gaseous, nebula mass, 
and exceeded originally some 1800 times its 
present dimensions; but condensation took 
place, by the escape of heat from its mass into 
space, and consequently it contracted, and its 
size became considerably diminished. In the 
process of time, from loss of heat, the outer 
portion began to harden, and a thin scoria, or 
crust, was gradually formed over its surface ; 
the same as with any thick homogeneous liquid 
mass, the outer portion or surface cooling first. 
Ages pass on, and the crust grows thicker and 
thicker as the earth’s heat escapes, so that to- 
day it is estimated its thickness reaches some 
twenty-two miles. Now, the question arises 





change very slowly to the new. But to the 
reader the question will now arise, What is the 
explanation of the volcanic, earthquake, hot 
spring, or geyser phenomena, if the interior 
liquid-fire theory is incorrect? The nucleus, 
or interior of the earth, probably expended all 
its heat, hence this nucleus is undoubtedly hot, 
yet solid and compact; between this and the 
sedimentary strata of rock before described— 
say some thirty to forty thousand feet, or six 
to eight miles beneath us—there is probably a 
soft, plastic mass, produced as follows: When 
the condensation or consolidation of our planet 
was in process water was kept at a respectful 
distance therefrom, because the earth was so 
hot and this liquid so easily vaporised when in 
contact with a hot body that all or most of the 
other constituents of our globe were condensed 
or consolidated into the solid earth, and cooled 
partially before water condensed, fell, and re- 
mained upon the planet; then commeneed+the 
accumulation of sediments produced by erosion 
or wearing action of water, and formation and 
hardening of sedimentary (rock) strata, hereto- 





with the physicist, Why should the surface of | fore described. These fine sediments become 
the earth’s liguid mass thicken or harden before | saturated witin water to a greater or less extent, 
the central portion? First, what is the law of} the latter in a heated state beirlg able to pene- 
condensation or solidification of liquids? All| trate most substances ; so that to-day the chemist 
liquids, except water, grow heavier as they con- | finds by analysis that nearly all substances upon 





dense or solidify, and consequently sink. | 
When our globe was in its nebula or gaseous | 
céndition (and in this all scientists are agreed) 
condensation or solidification commenced. | 
First, as with nearly all gases, it passes | 
through the process of liquifaction, and our | 
earth becomes a liquified mass. | 

In a hetrogencous or mixed mass, like the | 
liquified, chaotic earth, containing mercury and | 
water, gold and hydrogen, silver and nitro- | 
gen, the alkalies and alkaline earths, the bases | 
and the acids, heavy and light, all heaped to- | 


or solidifying, the | 


condensing 


gether when 
heavier elements begin to separate partially as 


the work goes on; the weighty constituents | 


the earth’s surface, even rocks and the larger 
portion of the most dense and solid matter 
found within this sedimentary deposit or strata, 
contain a certain amount of water. 

Go to the ocean’s floor or bed, bordering the 
coast, and large accumulations of sediments 
will be found thereon, washed down from the 
land above the shore. In the course of time | 
deposits of considerable depth accumulate, and | 
it is ascertained that the floor or bed of the, 
ocean underlying these accumulations increases 
in temperature, the temperature becoming 30 | 
great, in fact, that this floor, or bed, beneath a 





| considerable depth of these sedimentary accu- | pulpit who strikes a light, casts a sunbeam ine 


mulations, is rendered sufficiently flexible by the | 


growing more heavy as they condense or solidi- | heat created that a concavity, or a bending down- 
fy, and sink gradually to the center of the mass | ward, results; hence, it is reasonable to suppose 
or globe, where is also situated the center of} at the bottom of the accumulated sedimentary 
gravity, towhich, of course, all bodies tend—the | strata (some six or eight miles in depth) a con- 
heavier with greater rapidity than the light. | siderable amount of heat must exist, sufficient, 
We have thus found by this process of solidifi- | at least, to boil water; and as these sedimentary 
cation, which (excepting water) throughout rocks contain a certain amount of water this 
nature is universal, that the center solidified | liquid, in fact, finding its way through fissures 
tirst and as rapidly as the particles throughout | and cracks to this distance ia a free state, the 
the mass condensed and sank; the addition of | stream penctrating said rocks and the amount 
these solid particles to the solid core or center | also generated by water contained therein, sepa- 
continually enlarges it, until in the course of | rates their particles, dissolves or softens their 
ages the entire earth is solidified from said core crystals; even silica or quartz, the hardest por- 
to surface. | tion of the rock, is readily affected by this 

It, in the old theory or hypothesis, the earth, | agency—assisted, perhaps, by the contact of the 
when in its nebula or liquid condition, was com- | alkalies set free; and there results, by this pro- 
posed entirely of water, it is very readily con- | cess, a soft, plastic semi-liquid mass, shallow, | 
ceived that the solidification of our globe com- | no doubt, but of sufficient depth to furnish us 
menced, as claimed, at the surface, because, as! with all the volcanic material thrown up or | 
explained in a previous article, water, in solidify- | erupted at the earth’s surface. Some of the | 
ing, expands and becomes lighter (ice floats), in- | strong acids are liberated from their compounds 
A| and assist in separating other compounds which 








stead of growing denser, heavier and sinking. 
crust through this process is very naturally form- | are generated into gas through the action of 
ed uponthe earth’s surface ; but as this is simply | heat; and by the enormous pressure of accumu- | 
an exception to the universal law of the con-/| lated steam and various gases rents and fissures | 
are made by the pent-up forces to effect escape 





version of liquids into solids, and the globe, in- | 
stead of being composed wholly of water or a through the crust, the pressure being so great | 
homogeneous mass, is, and was, a hetrogeneous | that the soft, plastic, heated lava mass and the | 
mass consisting of some sixty different ele- | loose material in its path (stones, &c., &c.) are 
ments, contracting and becoming heavier in sent up with tremendous force, affording to us | 
solidifying insteed of expanding and growing the terrific grandeur of a volcano. 

lighter, and sinking instead of floating, or re- | The earth, generally, or often, quakes before 
maining fixed at the surface. As the heat of | the eruption takes place, or previous to the final | 
our planet escaped, or was expended sufficiently | escape of the pent-up forces through the crater. | 
to solidify its entire bulk, the acids, elevated, | Sometimes these forces fail in their attempt to | 
and surrounding the globe in gaseous form, be- | escape through their regular outlets, the volea- 
gan to condense into drops and fell upon the! nos, then the earth’s crust quakes and trem- | 


earth ia form of acid rain; combining with the 





' bles until the ground opens in a new place and | 
bases, extensive compounds were formed, such | the forces effect their escape, not followed, per- | 
as sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, phosphates, | haps, by any earthy material whatever. Other | 
chlorides, fluorides, iodides, cyanides, ete., ete. | slight earthquake shocks or rumblings may be | 
Last of all, water, which up to this time was felt or heard when these forces are at work be- | 
kept apart from the planet in a state of vapor, | low, but fail to escape at all. The cause of | 
the earth being so hot that if condensation had | said volcanic and earthquake phenomena does 
taken place the drops falling upon the hot mass | not lie, as before mentioned, more than six or | 
would have been immediately vaporised; ulti- | eight miles beneath us, the depth of the sedi- | 
mately, however, the crust becomes sufficiently | mentary strata. In some places, where said 
cool to allow the condensed and precipitated strata is much thinner, as, for instance, in the 


Only a thought of the ‘‘crocus,” 
Deep under the snows so white; 
Only a sigh for the daisies, 
The violets and lilies, to-night; 
Only a wish and a yearning, 

That, somehow, the purple and gold 
Might burst from the gloom of their prison, 
Might leap from the ice and the mold! 

Rigid and silent the forests ; 
Bleak are the winds and the sleet! 
My heart nearly chills in its dreamings 
Of arbutus trailing and sweet. 
Patience! my velvet-cheeked pansy ! 
I wait for the spring and for you; 
I list for the throbbings of summer, 
The whispers of zephyr and dew. 
Patience! oh, heart of the lily! 
Chained by the frosts so white ; 
And patience! oh, heart of the human! { 
Under thy snows to-night. Fi 





Underestimated Influences. 


—— 
BY JOHN WETHERBEE. 


‘‘Shadows,” like rain, are no respecters of 
persons; they also fall alike upon the evil and 
the good, on the little things as well as on the 
larger. Does not that, then, permit him who 
assumes to be ‘‘Shadows” also to be no respec- 
ter of persons, or to touch things ‘‘lightly”? 
“Ah! what would life be without shadows—not 
the impersonality hand-cuffed with apostrophes 
that heads these notes, but such as overcome 
us by a summer’s cloud, as well as our griefs? 
At this time writing there is no cloud, the sky 
is blue and clear; it is one of those Sundays 
hardly due us in March; but the earth is moist 
and still white with snow, but the world is all 
abroad and faces look good-natured. 

Churches are apt to be shady places; how 
delightful, then, when comes the man into the 


ourhearts; who takes serious things and shows 
us the bright side; who helps our eyes see; as 
the artist and the poet go before us and accent 
the points of beauty that the short-sighted or 
the careless might not see. Such men, it seems 
to me, appear oftener than they did, and are 
more appreciated than they were, and the Jere- 
miahs with their “lamentations” find no mar- 
ket. A man like Murray, who crowds Park 
street church by his sensible heresies labelled 
orthodox, has naught to fear when Fulton criti- 
cises—the world is wiser than it was in the days 
of Griffin. 

There was an agreeable sunshine in the Frater- 


near every human being if his eyes ‘were only 
opened; and if Jacob was asleep in that haunted 
schoolhouse there might arise another Bethel. 
Mr. Gannett will excuse these ‘‘shadows’’ that 
to some may dim the luster of his thought, and 
also if I add his closing truth: ‘‘We shall see 
more when we are more, or know more, of the 


life that follows this.” 





Additional Hygienic Notes. 


—e— 


BY A. 8. T. 


On Tuesday week, at the New England Hos- 
pital,for women and children, Dr. Dimock lec- 
tured to nurses on burns, freezing and sprains. 
The first thing to be considered, she said, is 
the amount of injury. Some burns only pro- 
duce a redness of the skin, others blisters, 
deeper burns produce ulcers; more serious 
burns end in gangrene. The first three are 
treated in the same way, by protecting them 
from the air. I like lime-water and linseed-oil 
best. If you-have exhaustion give ammonia 
and brandy. If burns extend over one-third of 
the body exhaustion and death is the result. 

Great care should be taken that burnt sur- 
faces do not adhere. Sometimes we see two 
fingers form one club finger. Sometimes the 
head and neck grow together. Ona burnt neck 
lint should be packed all around, with lime 
water and linseed-oil. You cannot prevent 
contraction, though you should prevent adhe- 
sion. Poor people in Germany use molasses 
and flour. Ona burned hand put a kid glove 
and keep it there, but not if you have ulcera- 
tion. In burns of great magnitude use stimu- 
lants. If the body is burned, lay the patient 
in a bath of tepid water, not on the floor of the 
bath, but supported by sheets doubled and placed 
under the arms and limbs and fastened to the 
bath-tub. This keeps the air from the burn 
and the patient is made comfortable. A burned 
foot should be kept in water, but not allowed to 
hang down. 

In sun-stroke give stimulants and apply cold 
to the head; ice in a bladder, or cloths frequent- 
ly wet in ice-water. 

Freezing is classed with burns, as it has the 
same anatomical effect. If a person is nearly 
frozen gradually restore the circulation by rub- 
bing with ice or snow, afterwards with flannel. 
If this rule is neglected there is great danger. 
A blind person was placed on board a steamer 
and told to remain until her friends came after 
her. She was very cold, but could not see where 
to go. When her friends came for her her 
hands were frozen. They attempted to warm 
them, and the result was that both of her hands 





in a book on military tactics. 
by so experienced a soldier as General Sheridan 
must be of the utmost value to all students of 
the great art of warfare, the more so as it must 
bring in review those radical changes in mili- 
tary tactics brought about by the introduction 
of breech-loading small arms. 

Very interesting works promised by the Put- 
nams, the first three English books on America, 
originally published 1521-1555, A. D., which 
were to appear about February, have been very 
much delayed in consequence of a strike, on 
the other side, among the stereotypers. Spe- 
cial hands were employed on these volumes 
which, on account of the facsimile work, need 
the most careful execution and supervision. 
It is not known as yet when it will be possible 
to publish them. 


der which Abba G. Woolson expresses very 
sensible views on topics which are engaging 
everybody’s attention. 
her book, which the Roberts Brothers are to 
issue on the 15th, begins at the beginning, with | 
the ‘‘school-girl,” and discusses her develop- | 
ment through all the stages, under the sug- 
gestive headings of ‘‘after graduation,” ‘‘orna- 
mental young ladies,” ‘‘the accomplishments,” 
‘‘getting married,” ete. The positions taken 
are as advanced as strong, and will meet favor 
with all who care more for real worth and gen- 
uine culture than for surface-glitter and costly 
but counterfeit ‘‘accomplishments.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine for February contains 
an article, In Memoriam, upon Lord Lytton, 
which will be perused with great interest, inas- 
much as it gives some personal details derived 
from thirty years’ intimacy and business-deal- 
ings with him. 
work, ‘*Kenelm Chillingly,” was left completed, 
and that, only a few hours before the sudden 
attack which ended in his unexpected death, 
Lord Lytton had sent off to Messrs. Blackwood, 


society in the closing years of the late Empire 
which has been the principal serial in Black- 
wood’s for some months. From some caprice, 
probably that which made him publish ‘‘Godol- 
phin” and ‘fhe Coming Race” without his | 
name on the title-page, Lord Lytton kept the 
authorship of ‘‘The Parisians” a thorough se- 
cret, which did not transpire until after his 
death. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, of Feb. 1, con- 


observations during the Franco-Prussian war | 
The notes taken 


‘“*Women in American Society” is the title -un- | 


The opening chapter of | 


We learn from it that his last | 


“The Parisians,” that very able novel of French | 
| Ido not mind telling you that he is a first-) 
| class comedian, with a marvellously fine voice, | 


reader that have come to us from leading jour- 
nals of London and New York. With the ex- 
| ception of Prof. Raymond of the New York 
| Polytechnic Institute, who, charmed us by his 
| wonderful Shakesperian reading at Chicker- 
| ing’s Hall some years ago, Mr. Bellew is the 
| only male reader who has perfected the reading 
agt to a degree that may claim to be truly artis- 
| tic. We have wondered, in time past, how 
such coin as the Murdocks, the Vandenhoffs, the 
Bronsons and others like them offered could 
| pass current as true metal in an intelligent com- 
munity; and it is with no ordinary gratification 
| that we hail such a reader as Mr. Bellew asa 
| true exponent of this much-abused art. Mr. 
Bellew has a fortune in his voice alone—large, 
| clear, flexible and resonant. His face is sin- 
| gularly expressive, and his action extraordin- 
arily fine. He has his special forte, like other 
| artists, and the peculiar charm of his readings 
seems to lie in his ability to vivify descriptive 
| Marrative with aglow and picturesqueness 
| that lends to pieces intrinsically bald of or- 
otorical effects living and distinctive interest. 
| He fully understands the much-neglected ac- 
cessory of acting, and to his finish in this re- 
spect is due much of the peculiar power of his 
descriptive interpretations. He excels, above 
all, in seriovs, lyric readings—his principal 
success being won in a truly magnificent ren- 
dering of ‘‘King Robert of Sicily,” by Long- 
fellow, to which the novel organ and choir ac- 
companiments lent an enhancing effect. All of 
his serious and narrative selections were su- 
perbly given. We cannot speak as unreserv- 
edly of his humorous readings, in which, like 


character than reader in that vein. 





character and individuality, and his expressly- 
written piece, ‘‘A Charity Dinner,” was faulty 


in its undue length and unevenness of reading, | 
the dialect French character being poorly given. | 
Altogether, Mr. Bellew is a great dramatic | 


reader, not a great comedian. Ww. F. G. 


the Edinburgh publishers, the conclusion of; This is what the Arcadian says of Mr. Bel- 


| lew’s entertainments :— 


a good presence, and a remarkable knowledge 
of stage business, and that he gives an inter- 
| esting entertainment; but he is less a reader 
than a performer. 
rious selections he gave the chief attention to 
the situation and the busifess, and not to the 
thought or sentiment. He read ‘Sheridan's 
Ride” for the first time. How do you think he 
did it? 

Of course you will fancy that he sought to 
impress his listeners with the anxiety and ap- 


ciers.—A. Williams & Co. 


Mr. Henry Hoyt has issued four additional 
| volumes, in his own peculiarly neat and attrac- 
tive style, for Sunday School and family li- 
braries. They are entitled, Jessie's Work, or 
, Faithfulnessin Little Things, a story for girls, 
by Mary E. Shipley; Miriam Rosenbaum, a 
story af Jewish life, by Rev. Dr. Edersheim; 
| Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl, by 
“Myra;” and The City of Nocross, and its 
Famous Physician. Each has an illuminated 
' title-page, is illustrated, and handsomely bound, 
} and, with serious and elevating reading, will 
| add pleasure and benefit to all perusers. 


| The March number of the Herald of Health 
| contains able articles upon many subjects, among 
which we notice, ‘Influence of the Imagination 
| of the Mother on the Unborn Child ;” ‘‘Hints on 
Nursery Training;” ‘‘Education;” ‘Statistics 
|of Small pox and Vaccination,” &c. 
|Glyndon is to edit a department in the Herald 
| for 1873, entitled ‘‘Women in Council,” which 
will discuss questions relating to dress, health, 
| education, marriage, work, children, &c. The 
magazine gives much usefu! and desirable in- 


Howard | 


Delivered in the Ariington-street Church, 23d 
February, 1873. 


REV. 1: 10—"On the Lord’s day.” 

A meeting of clergymen was held in this city 
on Monday last to take measures to protest 
against the opening of the Public Library. 
Perhaps you have had quite as much of this 
discussion as you care for, and had hoped, as I 
had, that, so far as the Public Library is con- 
cerned, this question was set at rest. It seems 
not to be so if it be possible for these gentlemen 
to keep it open, and if the large number of 
clergymen who were present are in earnest, we 
are threatened with a renewal of an old and 
vexed question. It is not worth while to regret 
it. The friends of a liberal Christianity can 
desire nothing more than plenty of such clerical 
meetings and the thorough circulation of such 
clerical opinions. 

I propose to have little reference to them, 
however. The task that I specially set myself 
this morning is to give you as clearly and as 
| faithfully as I may the exact history of the 
| Fourth Commandment, because I ‘think it in 
| itself very curious and interesting and unknown. 
And I shall after that have a word to say of the 
day we call Sunday in its connection with the 
more exposed classes and our duty to them. 

Whoever will take up the Scripture account 
of the giving of the Law will acknowledge it 
to be a very disjointed, fragmentary combina- 


Dickens, he showed that he was a better actor | 
His ren- | 
dering of Cox’s ‘‘Diary,” by Thackerary, lacked | 


| formation, and, what is still better, it gives it 
in a pleasing and entertaining manner so as to 
| make attractive reading. 

G. W. Carleton & Co. have just issued the 
| History of Plymouth Church. It includes 
| sketches of the Bethel and the Navy Mission, 
| and the Silver Wedding; also Henry Ward 
| Beecher’s first sermon in Plymouth church, and 


a list of all who are or have been members of | 


Plymouth church. Portraits of Mr. Beecher 
| and some engravings giving views of the church, 
inside and out, add to the interest of the volume. 
It is a book which will give special pleasure to 
all those who have ever been connected with 
| that church, and will also be of interest to many 
more who have never had that happy oppor- 
tunity. —A. Williams & Co. have it for sale. 


The Massachusetts Teacher, for March, has a 


| tion of repetitions and contradictions, out of 
| which it is no easy thing to disentangle a con- 
tinuous, satisfactory and clear narrative. It is 
one of the facts we have got to face that the 
early records of the Old Testament bear incon- 
trovertible evidence of being the patchwork of 
many traditions—as raw and childlike as the 
} early records of any people known. There is 
absolutely no proof that Moses wrote any 
portion of them. 
As clearly as we can make it, on the third 
|month after their departure from Egypt the 
ransomed Hebrews came to the wilderness of 
| Sinai, “and there Israel camped before the 
mount.” As the result of two interviews be- 
tween Moses and Jehovah, the people—pre- 
pared by a thorough cleansing of themselves 
and of their garments—came out of their camp 
on the third day, and stood within limits al- 
| ready prescribed, ‘‘at the nether part of the 
}mount.” ‘And Mount Sinai was altogether on 
} asmoke and the whole mount quaked violently.” 
| Moses is represented—20th Exodus—as receiv- 





} 





I noticed that in all his se- 


good paper upon ‘The Professional Spirit of | pon the — patie ihe Commandments, 
1. ” : | g rooand delivering them orally to 

the Teacher.” It is greatly ts be regretted that | SUC B0INS Cowh ans ST Ve , 

| 8 x tly ts be regretted that | the people at the mountain's foot. 

so many are now teaching, and many more wish} = After a very confused narrative, running 

to teach, who have had no preparatory profes- | through ten chapters, in which God is said to 


sional training, and who take up this employ- | #@¥e given Moses many other suggestions and 

commands—some of them of equal force and 
: “* | breadth with those classed among the Ten, 
up some other profession, young women till | having in two or three instances repeated, with 
they shall ‘“‘better themselves” by marriage. | more or less minuteness, the Fourth Command- 
Such teachers must generally lack professional apie wag acre Bree; ee — "y Ppa 
Pat . - ‘ a a **And he gave unto Moses, when he li nade 
| spirit and enterprise. ‘Mischief and Satan” is | , egsibae ~ 


| ment—young men till they can read or study 


’ : }an end of communing with him upon Mount 
| the rather startling title of a very pleasant little | Sinai, two tables of testimony, tables of stone.” 
paper on methods of making learning delightful | The forty days and nights of his absence had 
to children. The leading article, headed ‘‘Mo- stirred his people into rebellion, and he is com- 


Se ‘ manded of God to get down quickly out of the 
| tives.” . ete ctu ig iat ) 
tives,” is also a thoughtful and valuable paper. | mountain, for his people had corraptcd them- 


nity Hall to-day (Sunday) that the closed blinds 
did not obscure. It was the discourse by Mr. 
Gannett. I will not dim its luster by casting 
my ‘‘shadow” on it by reporting it; it will very 
likely be better done otherwise. He opened 
my eyes some; ministers have not been eye- 
openers to me, generally; they have been 
opaque bodies and of little account. Mr. Gan- 
nett’s text was the words of Jesus to his disci- 
ples: ‘‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see.” I 
thought, when the preacher uttered those words, 
they had an accented meaning to us, gathered 
there in that hall. Many of us were Theo- 
dore Parker’s disciples; all were free-religion- 
ists, ‘‘radicals” by permission, called heretics 
and prayed for in Tremont Temple. When 
this same text is read there by Fulton, I won- 
der how they take it? To me it would seem a 
joke if I were there, and with my opened eyes 
in my head. I go, now-and-then, to hard-shelled 
churches so as to measure my own progress, 
and I always go away satisfied. 

The lucid but unostentatious manner in which 
this text or idea was treated by Mr. Gannett was 
quite attractive and instructive. It raised 
“eyes” in my estimation; I thought well of them 
before, but I thought eyes plus thought behind 
them was another institution; it was nothing 
new to hear him say ‘‘the great mind sees the 
idea in the fact, the little mind sees only the 
fact;” but the neat manner of treating the sub- 
ject made one feel in a marked sense that the 
thought, the consciousness, the power behind 
the eye, was the eolian attachment; the eye 
was a small thing without it. Then I became 


were amputated. Men frequently freeze their 
legs. They should be rubbed with cold cloths 
an hour, with flannels another hour, but not 
allowed to go to sleep, and ammonia and bran- 
dy given them. 

For chilblains apply lemon-juice, turpentine- 
soap, or diachylon, and do not wear woolen 
stockings. 

In the mountains the sun reflected from the 
snow produces chapped hands and face. Ap- 
ply linseed-oil and lime-water. Never apply 
rancid oil, as it has an acid nature. Glycerine 
and fresh sweet-oil are good, and be sure that 
your hands are very clean at night. Cold 
cream is good sometimes. 

A pain in the joint is the chief sign of a 
sprain. There is great danger from neglect of 
sprains. Sometimes when a sprain in the 
wrist is neglected, the wrist bones are removed 
or the hand amputated. When any joint is 
sprained it should be kept perfectly quiet, wet 
with cold cloths with rubber cloth over it. At 
first pour cold water from a height, then hot 
water ten times, and the time will not be lost, 
the risk is so great. One out of ten sprains 
neglected make trouble. After bathing apply 
asplint. Take eight thicknesses of cotton bat- 
ting, more under the curve of the knee and the 
ankle, less under the calf of the leg; take a piece 
of splint, place the cotton on it with a linen 
cloth over it, apply it to the leg, and put on the 
bandage, loosely over the joints. If the knee 
is likely to become stiff, keep it straight, as 
the leg will be of use, but if the elbow is stiff, 


tains an elaborate review of ‘George Eliot’s”| prehension of the situation, and move them 
new novel of ‘‘Middlemarch,” from the pen of| with the martial spirit of the picture. Nothing 
Th. Bentzon. The article concludes with the | f the sort. He endeavored to agitate them 
‘ : | with the gallop of Phil Sheridan’s horse. The 
following sentences, which we translate for the| whoje poem was a rush and whirl of confused 
judgment of our readers :— sounds, meant to picture the headlong motion 
“George Eliot” is certainly not deficient in| of the rider, and forming a singular onoma- 
scholarship, talent or wit; few English writers | topwia. Anything more in bad taste, rhetori- 
compare with her in style. In some points she | cally, I do not remember, unless it was Mme. 
fails, as, for instance, in the signal misuse of| Leibhart's mimetic singing of ‘Comin’ through 
medical and physiological terms. 
this interminable romance genre pictures wor- | tive pathos of her own :— 
thy of study through a magnifying glass, even “If a body meet a body : 
in the most dramatic scenes. Her long narra- | Need a body (boo hoo!) ery.’ 
tions of electoral canvassings, even, silence} Mr. Bellew’s imitations are excellent, especially 
criticism, so strongly do they recommend them- | those that are comic. He is, in fact, as I have 
selves to perusal by their keen and delicate | said, a comedian, and his great merit is that he 
study of human ambitions and weaknesses, and, | has made comedy fashionable with the lecture- 
above all, by a mixture of judicious philan-| room folk. Fancy a reader with this faculty 
throphy and prudent reserve when politieal re- F 
form and social advancement are discussed. | ing,” which Murdock made so effective. We 
But all these noble and substantial, fine and/| should have him paddling and floating all about 
forcible, qualities are not enough to redeem a| thestage. Butit is these imitations which please 
flagrant contempt for the essential rules of art. | Mr. Bellew’s audiences. Nothing delighted 
“Middlemarch” is composed of disconnected | those people on Saturday night so much as the 
chapters, which come together apparently by | chapter from ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” in reading 
accident, and produce unjustifiable incoherence. | Which Mr. Bellow gave an imitation of Miss 
This may, in a measure, be explained by the | 
work having been published in parts—a method | lustrated how the old gentleman next door fell 
whose least inconvenience is weariness to the | off the ladder by himself dropping out of sight 
reader. We are obliged to reconcile ourselves | behind the desk. It was funny. But it had a 
besides to the dullness of English provincial life, | suspicion of ‘‘end business,” as certain other 








background of an interesting and glowing | wo es _ - 
picture made still more so by contrast. In 

order to merit a place among the greatest | NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
novelists of the day ‘‘George Eliot” must} Lear aig X 
récogniz2 the truth that the first condition of 


Boston. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage, | 
Frank E. Smedley, is a Peterson novel, | 


ture before elaborating its ornaments, and that | able as specialties of publication. 
perfection in details will not supply deficiency | 
in plan; moreover, that the real is not annulled 
by alliance with the ideal. It has often been by 


but must remember that this study is only a | comedians would call it. 


| We have Blackwood’s, for February, and the 
| British Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, for 
| January, from the Leonard Scott Publishing 
| Co. of New York. The former has seven ar- 
ticles, two serials, of which ‘‘The Parisians” is 
from Lord Lytton’s pen. The British dis- 
cusses with equal ability politics, literature, 


We find in| the Rye,” in which she introduced an illustra- | biography, mechanics and _ political economy, 


{having articles which embrace all these sub- 
‘jects. The Edinburgh has an attractive table of 
‘contents, embracing papers on the recovery of 
Jerusalem, Lord Elgin’s papers, ancient manu- 
scripts, Thackeray’s works, Froude’s English 
‘in Ireland, the salmon fisheries, state papers, 


, tration, etc. These several magazines are ne- 
cessities for all cultivated minds. 


Bits of Talk about Home Matters, by ‘‘H. 
| H.,” ia a series of forty lighter sketches, written 
| for newspapers and magazines, by which the 
| Travel” imparts good sense and valuable hints 

to all managers of households. They embody 
, alike the prompting of an inner consciousness 
and the results of an intelligent observation; 
| and have so much sweet tenderness and woman- 
ly sagacity, and are so practical withal, that 
they cannot fail to prove helpful and encourag- 


beauty is to perfect the main part of the struc-| World, for March, are, as usual, highly eredit- | companions in married life. It is a ‘handy jh 


series” volume, alike restful, elevating, broad- 
ening the consciousness, quickening the credit- 
able impulse, teaching self-reliance and the 


better way of doing so-called small things, and | 


| selves; and when he came to them he found them 
dancing about and sacrificing to a golden calf, 
| made under the direction of Aaron, h's appoint- 
}ed fellow-laborer. In his anger he dashed in 
| pieces, at the foot of the mount, ‘the tables of 
the testimony, written on both their sides; and 
the tables were the work of God, and the writ- 
ing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables.” 

After some little interval of time Moses is 
commanded to take two tables of stone with him 
| into the mount like unto the first. ‘And / will 
| write,” Jehovah says, ‘‘upon these tables the 
words that were upon the first tables which 
thou brakest.” During yet forty other days 
jand nights Moses is represented as in the Di- 
vine presence, and is commanded in these 
words to write out the law which Jehovah had 


| 





| delivering an idyl—say Buchanan Read's “‘Drift- the dissent from the Church, the Geneva arbi- | before promised He would do, as with the other 


tables: ‘‘Write thou these words, tor after the 
tenor of these words IL have made a covenant 
with thee and with Israel. And he wrote upon 
| the tables the words of the covenant, the ten 
| commandments.” And now listento the ten com- 
mandments upon the second set of tables which 
| Moses was called to receive, and which you will 


Nickleby sewing in her summer-house, and il- |charming author of ‘‘Verses” and ‘Bits of | findin the thirty-fourth of Exodus. I disentangle 


them from a good deal that is irrelevant. 

1. Thou shalt worship no other God; for the 
Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God. 

2. Thou shalt mike thee no molten gods. 

3. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou 
| keep, and dedicate all firstlings unto me; but 
| the firstling of thy suns shalt thou redeem. 

None shall appear before me empty. 

4. Six days shalt thou work, but on the sev- 








The Journal of Chemistry and the Literary ing to all conditions of women, if not to their | enth day shalt thou rest; in earing-time and in 


arvest shalt thou rest. 

; 5. Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, of 
| the first fruits of wheat harvest, and the feast of 
ingathering at the year’s end. 

| 6. Twice in the year shall all your males ap- 
| pear before the Lord God, the God of Israel. 


drops to remain thereon, and in consequence | 
large bodies of water were formed, and eventu- | 
ally the entire surface of our planet was covered | 
with a universal ocean. Through the erosive | 
action of water solid substances beneath are 
worn, and sediments begin to accumulate, ele- 
vations make their appearence above the ocean, 
vegetation Commences, marine animals have | 
sprung into existence. Mollusks, with their) 
shells, multiply, death overtakes them, and | 
their shell covering contribute largely towards 


Mississippi valley, the volcanic phenomona is 
rare. The geysers, or hot-springs, the read- 
er must have already anticipated from the 
above explanation, are produced by the ac- 
cumulation of steam below, and the heated 
water forced up through fissures or cracks in 
the crust by this powerful agency. 

Possibly the question will now be asked, If 
sufficient heat exists at this depth (six or eight 
miles) to generate steam, and by which the 
rocks and varied substances are softened, or 


converted to a semi-liquid mass, and can pro- 
duce said voleanic phenomena, what is to pre- 


the formation of a sedimentary rock called 
limestone. Sand sediments or deposits are | 
hardening into sandstones, clayey sediments | vent a like existence or condition of things 
into slates, and thus through different agencies | The 
the work goes on, until through said erosion by | central portions of the globe beneath the sedi- | 
water, and the contributions of vegetable and mentary strata are anhydrite, that is, it con- | 
animal life, the accumulation of sediments over | tains no water in any form, while above this | 
the surface of the earth, hardeued into rock, | portion the globe is hydrate, containing water | 
has reached the thickness in some places of! in its varied form. The explanation of this | 
30,000 to 40,000 feet. division and the cause the absence and) 
The long-established claim of the old theo-| presence of water in said parts has already | 
rists, that volcanies, earthquakes, hot springs, 
and the increase of temperature of one degree 


deeper or nearer the earth’s centers? 





of 


been given. 

The great solvent power of water heated is | 
Fahrenueit for every sixty feet as we penetrate known to every chemist. Take a test-tube, 
the depths of the earth, can be explained only | place within a salt or some powdered substance, 
by the hypothesis that the interior of the planet | add cold water, and in many instances the | 
from the center to about twenty-two miles from | powder will not dissolve, it is insoluble; but by | 
the surface must be aliquid, molten, fiery heating the water in the tube the powder dis- | 
mass, of the eminent physicist | solves, or is rendered soluble. So in the ac- | 
who claims that the undulatory theory of the | cumulated, sedimentary deposits or strata, per- | 
of light is correct because no/ meated with water; the latter becoming heated | 
other theory will explain some of the varied! or converted to steam, rocks are partially dis- | 
phenomena it to his satisfaction; 


although disregarding existing laws regulating 
the combustion of substances and expenditure, 
and the contact of the senses, each of them, | 
with the substance or its emanations, to afford 
and explained in a 
former article, the 
liquid fire beneath us gained credence, and been 


reminds me 


transmission 
solved or decomposed. The formation and | 


erystalization of silica, or quarts, and its asso- | 
ciation with feldspar, mica or hornblende in | 


attending 


granite, and other rocks, are supposed to be due 
to the action of heated water. The remarkably | 
rapid pulverization of granite columns in the } 
great fire at Boston, a few months since, was | 


recognition, mentioned 


so has hypothesis of a) 
thought by some geologists to be due to the fact! 
undoubted for many years because the intelli- | that the quartz crystals in the granite contained | 
gence of the age had not arrived at that stage, within a hollow space, very small, filled with 
even in the scientitic world, where it would be | water, and when heated the crystals burst 
| asunder and the rock rapidly pulverized. It is 
also an established fact among geologists that 
most metals being scattered through the rock 
in grains, when a fissure or crack is near by, 
said metallic grains are gradually forced into it 
by the solvent action of heated water or pro- 
pelling force of steam, in the heated depths of 
the sedimentary deposits or strata beneath us, 
thus forming veins of metallic ores so generally 
The rocks upon the surface or within 


safe for the reputation of any scientist or 
physicist. until now, to question it a moment, for 
all the internal phenomena were apparently 


more easily explained by the fiery-fluid  hy- | 


pothesis; but when science had grown or devel- 
oped sufticientiy to look calmly and deliberately 
about, and found that it had failed to investigate 
nature’s most simple laws in all its parts, there | 
were some daring enough to denounce the old 
found. 
the crust are folded by sinking and rising in 
! the shallow semi-fluid mass described, and the 
lateral pressure and friction produced by these 
foldings in themselves .generate no doubt a 
considerable amount of heat beneath. 

Thus, the old theory, that we are walking 
upon a thin shell, covering a globe of liquid fire 
beneath us, is losing ground among many 
scientists, while the new hypothesis above de- 
scribed, that the earth is solid, save a shallow 
space between the nucleus and the sedimentary 
strata above, is gaining adherents, and will no 


hypothesis as untenable (as the light undu- | 
latory theory will be found sooner or later), 
and for this. even, in our day. 

Prot. T. Sterry Hunt (the most prominent 
advocate of the new discovered theory in our 
country) relates, that when in Paris (I think), 
attending a meeting of scientists, a member 
discussed or presented the new hypothesis as 
the true and only one consistent with the 
simple and well-known laws of nature, and for 
this he was held with such feelings of contempt 
by the assembled scientists that the sympathy 
of the professor was enlisted at once, and in- 
vestigation commenced; and to-day, although doubt continue to become popular as the in- 
but a comparatively short time has elapsed | telligence of the age advances sufficiently to 
since, some of the most prominent geologists on ;&tasp the commonplace facts of nature which | 
the globe have endorsed the theory, and the|the new theory embraces. In the meantime, | 


will take Mr. Gannett’s text home to themselves : 
**Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear.” 


dorse the Newburyport story, only that matter has 
not been investigated, and such matters are con- 
sidered unworthy of investigation as based on 
actual truth. 


there are two gides to the question still. 
my experience in matters of this sort I am inclined 
to give the ghost the benefit of the doubt, and that nected with the system for freeing negroes from | 
when people know more they will see more. I | slavery known as the Underground Railroad, 
dare say there are people who will then, at that | is the author of a work recording the achieve- 
thought, pray for a stay of knowledge, but I 
think we should follow truth wherever it leads, 
even into a haunted schoolhouse — not put 
out the light and then expect to see clearly. 


subject; as was stated, ‘‘shadows” are expected 
to fall on evil as well as good. Mr. Gannett 
prefaced his discourse on ‘‘eyes” by reading an 
ancient legend from the Book of Genesis, ‘‘the 
_ story of Jacob’s ladder, and angels ascending and 
old liquid fire hypothesis is being rapidly sup- | there is much interest in pursuing the inquiry. | Gescending.” This was an apt illustration (though 


charitable to those who did not see things as I 
did; it might have been accident that opened 
my eyes, or may be in one’s constitution. I 
at once remembered wken I could not take in 
at a glance as much asI can now, and at that 
time I was bold enough to write a tract, sub- 
ject—‘'Thou God seest me”—and as one of the 
young elect (?) I was proud of it. I would 
not be now, for I see more than I did then; I 
see more of God, and I think He sees more of 
me, for there is more of me to see. In some 
circles this might be a debatable question, but 
I am the party most interested, and I am sat- 
isfied. I might put in from memory and notes 
a good many jewels of thought that were ut- 
tered in this discourse, but readers have rights 
as well as writers, and so will only add the clos- 
ing one of his discourse, which, I think, will be 
universally endorsed by saints and sinners, rad- 
ical or evangelical, namely, ‘‘7o see more we 
must be more.” 

After this discourse I found myself interested 
in reading a pamphlet, ‘‘The Haunted School- 
house,” by Loring & Co., that some one had 
sent me. I had read the items pro and con in 
the papers, and have talked with gome intelli- 
gent people of Newburyport and elsewhere, and 
among them Robert Dale Owen; so it was not 
a new thing, but to me an interesting subject, 
and the logic of Mr. Gannett followed me 
through its pages: ‘‘Blessed are your eyes, for 
they see.” He says how different the same 
fact appears to different minds! Verily, I think 
there is something more than schoolboys’ mis- 
chief in that old schoolhouse; it has a tale to 
tell, you may be sure. A great many otherwise 
sensible people need the ‘‘zolian” attachment to 
their eyes on this subject. The spiritualists 
are the only sensible people on ghostly mat- 
ters. Superstition is a synonym for ignorance, 
and people considera belief in a haunted house 
to be a stigma to the common-sense of a com- 
munity. There is, I am disposed to think, an 
undertone to this subject that is heard by fine 
ears now; will be clearer one of these days, and 
others besides this writer and those like him 


These ghostly remarks are not intended to en- 
t 


1 





The clerical and other sa-| 


rans (?) who undertook it were not experts, and | 


No apology is needed for the insertion of this 





of the joints, lay them in the sun. 
knee use plaster-of-paris splints. 
move a person take hold above and below the 
joint and see the foot does not hit the clothes. 
In inflammation of the knee the patient should 
lie on the back. One of the bones of the arm 


by the minister of the Swedish c in Lon- | : 
y dish church in Lon- | ihe most important movement of the day. It 


don. 


From | stock of the bibliographer. 


ments of that society, ‘‘The Underground Rail- 
road,” formerly published by Porter & Coates, | 
but undertaken by the author himself, by whom 
subsequent editions will be issued. 


keep it bent up, and it can be used consider- 
ably. The treatment of old sprains is about 
the same. 
and keep them quiet. 


Put the limbs in a good position 


When scrofulous children have inflammation 
For the 
When you 


is liable to be twisted out of joint by nurses 
who pull obstinate children by the arms. 
easy to straighten the arm and put it in place. 
Always get some one to look at both joints 
together, to see that everything is in place. 
When a child falls look at its collar-bone. 
it is broken, bend up the arm, lift up the shoul- 
der, and keep it in place by putting a roll of 
cloth under the arm, and bandaging up the el- 
bow. 
child a bath, and keep the arm still. 


It is 


If 


Take it off once a week and give the 





Song. 

WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
As is the daybreak to the east, 
Or as a lady to a feast, 
Or like a rose to rosy June, 
Is love to youth; sweet love, come soon, 
Before the daylight is dispersed, 
Before the lady rising first 
Is gone; while yet the rose is red; 
Come love, sweet love, ere youth he dead. 
As is the sunset to the west, 
Or as the speeding to the guest, 
And like last kisses this side fate 
Until the sunset is all done, 
Is love to age; dear love, stay late 
Until the guest home-sped is gone; 
And when last kisses have been given, 
Stay love, dear love, till earth is heaven. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


‘Ecce Homo” is to be translated into Swedish | 


It is a fact that while England, France, Ger- 


many, Italy, and even Belgium, Holland and 


he Scandinavian countries, boast official cata- 
ogues and current book records of fullness and 


accuracy, America can show neither the one) 
nor the other. 
ithe despair of the student and the laughing- 


American catalogues are still 


William Still, who was for many years con- 


Grace Greenwood’s sprightly ‘Notes of 


Travel” are to be presented shortly in book | 
form by J. B. Ford & Co., under the title “New | 
Life in New Lands.” The volume is full of see the Review will enjoy this transatlantic 
vivid description of scenes in the West, and of _Teputation; and all lovers of artistic work its 
sharp delineations of western life, and covers | recognition by those who know how to applaud | the new system of banking, with specie pay -| composers’ songs. 
a tract large enough to afford many striking | jn the right place. 


truth; it is indispensable to all artistic work. 
“George Eliot” has not accepted this immor- 
tal precept, but has deliberately put observation 
above imagination and subjected to unpitying 
analysis all that belongs to the realm of passion, 
fancy and sensibility; hence, we cannot justly 
rank her with romance writers of the first order. 


The Westminster Review, for January, 1873, 
has the following notice of the literary merit of 
Col. T. W. Higginson :— 

‘‘A Plea for Culture” is the first of Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s essays. We did not know that culture 
required any plea, but from Mr. Higginson’s 


ture is causing considerable alarm in the States. 
Culture and the almighty dollar are at war. 
Culture does not make money, does not strike 
oil. Mr. Higginson tries to allay the panic. 
At present, as he observes, American scholars 
are not such monsters of learning. They have 
not yet an ‘‘indecent acquaintance” with the 
classics. Most of them, as he observes, might 
hope by reasonable non-industry to forget all | 
they know in a year. Mr. Higginson proceeds | 
to show that if culture does not make money, | 
it does what is infinitely of far more impor- | 
tance—makes men. For culture, of’ course, | 
means not mere knowledge, but intellectual | 
grasp, judgment, character. His remarks upon | 
university education, and the true aim of a uni-| 
versity are excellent, and go to the heart) 
of the matter.......The great need in the) 
States is not, Mr. Higginsyn thinks, the want 
of an international copyright-law, nor of li- 
braries, nor museums, but the want of an at- 
mosphere of sympathy in intellectual aims. | 
seeee -Yet Mr. Higginson plucks up heart} 
of grace. He sees, as we do, better things in| 
store. He points out that Agassiz endeared 
himself to the best of his adopted fellow coun- 
trymen when he declined a lucrative offer on 
the ground that he had no time to make 
money......-Mr. Higginson has firm faith in| 
the tuture. He can discern a place for Amer- | 
ica inart. sis he truly says, everything is here | 
between these Atlantie and Pacific shores save 
only the perfected utterance that comes with 
years.......Mr. Higginson again takes up 
the subject in another amirable essay, ‘‘Amer- | 
icanism in Literature.”......We most deep- 
ly regret that we have not space to do more 
than call attention to the rest of Mr. Higgin- | 
son’s essays. 








| the standard of American literature. 


‘‘Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet ?” should 
be read by everybody who takes an interest in 


is full of that wit which is truth. ‘‘A Charge 
with Prince Rupert” abounds with picturesque 


‘*Fayal and the Portuguese” is a most lively 
and vivid account of that island. It is a model 
sketch. The two next essays are perhaps the 
best in the volume, ‘‘The Greek Goddesses” 
and ‘‘Sappho”—both of which should be read 


{in conjunction with ‘Ought Women to Learr 


the Alphabet?” They each supplement the 
other. The last essay, “Un an Old Latin 
Text-Book,” is a most able and eloquent de- 
fense of classical studies. Mr. Higginson does 
not require our aid. And here we must unwil- 
lingly conclude our most inadequate notice of 
a book which will most assuredly help to raise 
Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s own style is after Hawthorne, and the 
best which America has yet produced. He 
possesses simplicity, directness andgrace. We 
most strongly recommend this volume of essays, 
not to be merely read, but to be studied. It is 
as sound in substance as it is graceful in ex- 
pression. 

Col. Higginson’s many friends who do not 


; . > { . . o 
said, and cannot too often be repeated, that the | merry and humorous, which Loring and Lee & | 


ideal is not above nature; it forms part of the | 


| Shepard supply in this city. 
| The Petersons have published in paper cov- | 
lers The Forty-five Guardsmen, by the senior | 
| Dumas, ‘equal to his celebrated work, The | 
| Count of Monte Cristo,” which is for sale a 


Lee & Shepard’s and elsewhere. 


The forty-seventh monthly part of Appleton’s 
Journal comprises the numbers for February, 


7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sac- 


Brothers. 


Carleton & Co. have published Clifford Troup, 
a Georgia story. The tale has a sensational 


t opening and seems calculated to confuse one’s | God. 


ideas of how far parental authority should be 


Moreover, 





| of an influence only salutary.—Boston, Roberts | rifice with leaven. 


8. Neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of 
the passover be left unto the morning. 

9. The first of the first-fruits of thy land 
shalt thou bring into the house of the Lord thy 


10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his moth- 


allowed to counteract one’s sense of right. | ©" * milk. 


if one does sacrifice, as did this hero, ! 
what seems his right for the sake of an unde-| 


The next verse to thjs last command is: ‘*Ard 
the Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these 
words, for after the tenor of these words [ have 


and continues the attractiveness and general de- serving father, it is pleasant to see it done | made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 


Clifford | 


Engravings | heartily, bravely and thoroughly. 


And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
| covenant, the ten commandments.” 


opening words we learn that the spread of cul- | 


| sirability of this superior serial. 
| and letter-press are alike entertaining, impart- 
ing pleasure and instruction to all readers. ' 


| The American Educational Monthly, for 
| March, is excellent, as usual. Its ‘*Season- 
| able Talk with Teachers” contains many good 
| thoughts; “The Spheroidal State of Water” 
|explains some interesting experiments and is_ 
well illustrated; ‘‘Morals and Manners” and 
‘*Travel for Teachers” are suggestive subjects. 


Another of Cooper's attractive sea-stories, 
The Pilot, of the new illustrated edition of his 
novels, has come from Appleton & Co., through | 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. In the elegant dress, 
which it receives, with the spirited drawings by | 
Darley, it has a renewed and enhanced attrac- 
tion even to the old admirers of the author, 
while a new generation of readers cannot fail | 
to be captivated by his freshness and vigor. 


The Petersons have put into attractive covers 
Woman's Wrong, by Mrs. Eiloart, an English 
novel, which deals with the dispossession of a 
mother’s offspring by the father, showing one 


jof the most glaring instances of wrong tO delivered in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


woman which can be named. It is powerfully 

and originally written, and will generally please, 

especially those interested in the ‘‘woman 

question.”—Loring and Lee & Shepard each| 
have it on sale. 

The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
rtew, for the current month, is a good number. 
Its contents are varied and thoughtful. There 
is apt to be a certain done-and-utterly-finished 
tone to the articles of this monthly, as if the 
| end of thought were reached and each subject 
| settled beyond further question. But many 
| people like their thinking done for them to or- 
| der. If wewereto make one criticism it would 

be a lack of suggestiveness in the Religious 
Magazine. . 

The second volume of the Messrs. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.’s library of choice fiction is 
entitled Galama, or the Beggars, by J. B. 

| DeLiefde—originally published in England un- 
der the name of ‘‘The Beggars,” and with ref- 
| erence to the founders of the Dutch republic. 
| It is a striking and fascinating story. All his- 
| torical students will be pleaeed with it, while to 
| the general reader it has the highest qualities of 
|a successful novel. It is openly printed.—A. 
| Williams & Co. 
| Mr. Lysander Spooner, who never writes un- 
| intelligibly, nor without a purpose, has presented 
|in a neat pamphlet, from Warren Richardson's | 
| press, Boston, A New Banking System: the 
| Needful Capital for Rebuilding the Burnt Js- 
trict. Mr. Spooner discusses in several forms 


ments, inflation of prices, the credit system, | 


Troup not only sacrificed the woman he loved! [¢ was after receiving these commandments 
to his father’s needs, but he did not do his own | that Moses came to his people with a face shin- 
part of the sacrifice truly and nobly. He not ing so brightly that they were afraid to come 
only made the mistake of marrying against his | "°8" him, and he put a veil upon it. 
re Reaaaaats ost ; : Now, we have here two wholly irreconcilable 
inclination, if that was a mistake, but he was) gets of commandments. Those which were said 
not true to his own decision, and after putting | to be given atthe first interview almost infinitely 
his hand to the plough he looked back in a very | surpass in grandeur those said to be given at the 
w nanly way. His final d ' second interview. If we are to follow the exact 
seperate GS 18 Unal sorrows and’ | order of sequence of Scripture there is no al- 
sad death leave one, however, in a state of ten- | ternative for us but to suppose that the first 
der charity, and the story is brought to a sensi-| table is deliberately set asiule by the second, 
bie end. | and that Jehovah, instead of repeating the grand 
|injunctions of his first command, contented 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have done a great| Himself with enumerating matters mainly of 
service to the growing ranks of explorers in ritual. Having Hi:mself written out the first set, 
scientific fields by the publication, in neat 24mo, | #94 having promised Himself to re-write “‘the 
. | words that were in the first gables which thou 
form and paper covers, of Prof. John Tyn- | brakest,” He broke his word, made Moses 
dall’s Lectures on Light, delivered in the Unt- write, and told him to write something wholly 
ted States in 1872-3. These are accompanied different. It is very perplexing—all the more 
by pictorial illustrations of sundry experi- | 8° When we are told of the marvellous appear- 
: . ance of Moses and its effect upon the people. 
ments, thus making the text fully comprehensi-| ‘The book of Deuteronomy assumes to be a 
ble where otherwise there might be misunder- | recapitulation by Moses of the history of the 
standing of the demonstration. Few lecturers | forty years of wandering. It is an old man’s 
have a simpler or happier manner, generally, 
than Pof. Tyndall, and in these expositions, 


| retrospect, a summing of God's commands and 
| providences and the more prominent facts of 
their travel. In the fifth chapter the command- 
ments are repeated. Nothing is said of the 
destruction of the first copy and the substitu- 


Baltimore and Washington, he gratified thou- | 4 . ; 
tion of the second. It simply says that God 


sands of listeners — belie enabled by his lucid | wrote them on two tables of stone and delivered 
style and brilliant and intelligent demonstra- | them unto Moses. 
' 
tions to take in completely ever) proposition; The commandments themselycs are apparent- 
that he advanced. We have now those very ly @ copy of the first destroyed set of tables, 
Eh Ee : “i sit whdeh-wilt be nearly in the words given in Exodus, with the 
rae ey picasa ee ee exception of the fourth—which he says the peo- 
a satisfaction to all who heard them as well as | pje theinselves heard God utter; while in the ae- 
. . } 
to thousands otherwise who are drinking at the 


| count in Exodus it is said that he spake to Moses 
well of scientific truth.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. | alone in the mountain. The reason for the set- 
have the volume. 


+ ting apart of the seventh day is changed—‘‘Re- 
|member thou wast a servant in the land of 
New Music.—We have received this week | 

from Oliver Ditson & Co. the following selec- | 

tion of fine music: Three of Sidney Smith’s 
piano pieces, entitled ‘‘Un Perle de Varsovie,” 
‘‘May-pole Dance,” and ‘‘Fairy Queen ;” ‘“‘Fly- 
ing Leaves” for the piano, by Jacques Rosen- 
hain; ‘Just beyond the Pearly Gates,” song 
and chorus, with words by George Cooper and 
music by Charles E. Pratt; ‘‘So the Story 
Goes,” song, by James L. Molloy; ‘‘Beneath 
the Waves,” song for contralto, by Henry Smith ; 
‘Darling Little Blue-eyes,” song, by E. Chan- 
dos; ‘‘O teach me to forget,” with English and | 
German words, by Fred. Eversmann, Jr.; | 
‘Some one Far Away,” song, by Louisa Gray; 
‘‘All Like Faded Flowers are Gone,” song, by | 
W. Mayor Lutz; and ‘‘The Little Gipsey” song, 
by F. Canhana. 

Howe's Musica? Monthly, No. 26, is, as usual, 
replete with dance and vocal music. Among the 
former are a number of Strauss’s waltzes, and 
among the latter Messrs. Hunt’s, Leybourn’s, 
Clifton’s, Bagnall’s, and a number of other 
It is an unusually interest- 
ing and valuable number. 





| Sabbath. 1. 


Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and by a 


| stretched-out arm; therefore the Lord thy God 


commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 

Here, then, we have three separate laws of the 
It is to be kept holy because God 
rested upon it, after the labors of creation. 
2. It is not to be kept holy at all, only is it a 
rest-day, specially at those busiest seasons, 
ploughing and harvesting. 3. It is to be kept 
holy in commemoration of the delivery from 
Egypt. 

Beside these there are several disjointed men- 
tions of the law of the Sabbath, among the in- 


| junctions coming from Jehovah, which more or 


less restrict or conflict with our established 
fourth commandment. In Exodus 31: 15, 18, 
the Sabbatic law is repeated virtually as in the 
twentieth chapter, with the addition—-‘whoso- 
ever doeth any work he shall surely be put to 
death.” In Exodus 12, the command is 
again repeated, but with no sanctifying clause ; 
and again, 35: 2, with the added death-penalty. 
Altogether the iteration and reiteration is curi- 
ous and inexplicable. I find that Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, commenting upon the thunders 
and lightnings and marvels at the giving of the 
law, as if there were a something of skepticism 
even in him about the literal exactness of the 
narrative: ‘‘Now, as to these matters, every one 
of my readers may think as he pleases, but I 
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am under a necessity of relating this history as 
it is described in the sacred books.” Moreover, 
Josephus, in his account, omits all mention of 
the episode of the golden calf and the second 
ascent, and passes the commandments by enr- 
sorily, saying it is not lawful to set them di- 
rectly down, only to declare their purport. 

I have not time to do anything “more than 
present this very singular narration of facts 
and leave you to your own conclusions. It the 
retrospect of Moses—the last word of the great 
man—be considered the more valuable witness, 
then was the Sabbath instituted solely with 
reference to an event in a nation’s history and 
for the purpose of keeping that event — the 
great national event—vividly before them. Of 
the accounts in Exodus that must be considered 
the more trustworthy, because the later, which 
was contained in the second set of tables, 
which gives the institution of a rest-day after 
six days of work, specially in spring and au- 
tumn, asort of check upon over-toil, which men 
wise in such things claim to have discovered 
through science and experience as the exact 
amount of rest-time needed to keep the animal 
machine in best repair. I cannot see how, 
treating the Bible in a common-sense way, we 
are to hold to the long-believed-in sanctification 
of the seventh day as a day in which God rested 
from toil, contradicting, as it does, moreover, 
the specific assertion of Jesus that his Father 
had been at work all the time, and so it was in- 
cumbent on him, as well as lawful, to work on 
the Sabbath day. If we accept the account in 
Exodus as the true account then that table of 
the law deposited in the ark of the covenant, so 
highly prized, so painfully watched, and at last 
deposited in the temple at Jerusalem, was not 
the one which recognized and sanctified the 
Sabbath because God had rested on it; if the 
account in Deuteronomy be the true one, then 
the set ot commandments so kept and cherished 
was that which commanded the observance of 
the day for a purely national reason. In neither 
case is it possible that the commonly-accepted 
commandment should be the one handed to the 
people by Moses. I only state facts. The di- 
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to one God and Father, through one Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and that there might be 
one harmonious chorus of gratitude and love, 
lifting itself to the ear of the Infinite. I wake 
in the morning with these words upon my lips : 
Blest day of God, most calm, most bright, 
The first and best of days; 
The laborer’s rest, the saint’s delight, 
The day of prayer and praise. 
Or these other :— 
This is the day the Lord hath made, 
Oh Earth! rejoice and sing! 

The day is hallowed by its memories and its 
opportunities. Like every other day is it, dif- 
ferent only in history and in use. I want the 
day, holy to us by memory and influence, made 
holier yet by a really loving service, not in 
church alone, but of man tor man—the man safe 
behind home and comfort for the man exposed, 
without either—a day in which a man shall not 
afflict his own soul or his brother's, but shall re- 
new himself in all ways for the coming week, and 
help other men’s renewal. And that can’t be 
done by prayers, and psalms, and Bible and 
church service alone. Man is many-sided, and 
muth-wanting. Inthe crowd and press of such 
an absorbing world as he lives in he must look 
to his Sunday to do for him domestically, 
mentally, physically, as well religiously; he 
must do what he can to help others make it of 
like service to themselves. The Sunday was 
made for man, the whole man. It is lawtul for 
him to do on it anything that will help him be a 
man. It is unlawful to do on it anything that 
will detract from his own manhood or anybody’s. 

I do not want to see any bar-rooms open on 
Sunday, or any other day. I do not want to 
see any theater open, except for preaching in; 
but I do want to see the Public Library, not the 
reading-room only, open on Sunday, Scattered 
over the city, I want to see Sunday reading- 
rooms. I have discovered it among your records 
that on the 18th of January, 1822, it was voted 
to throw open the vestry of the Federal street 
church on Sunday, day and evening, with its 
library, as a free resort ‘“‘for the particular ac- 
commodation of those members of the society 











lemma to which they reduce us I do not meddie 
with. The very most that the Scriptures estab- 
lish is a law of rest—not worship, even, but 


whose circumstances are not sufficiently favor- 
abie to retirement and religious reading, and 
may be used as a reading-room by any belong- 





dull, dead, physical rest—for the seventh day | ) el 
of the week, the seventh distinctly, and no | ing to the society, or by any in the families or 
other; not a seventh day. To keep ic after the | employment of members of the society.” You 
letter of the law which men pretend they follow | see how broad that was. Now, we have a par- 
would compel us to the life of the Essenes, and | ish library. I don’t believe it is much used. 
would bring a death penalty every week into the | If not it is useless. Why not make it useful ? 
most evangelic homes. That Jesus did not} Would it be a great thing for this society to do 
sympathize with the strict Sabbatic view of his |to remove it to some crowded quarter among 
countrymen, on which the strait idea of Sunday | the poorer people, and have it thrown open as 
is to-day based, is only self-evident. He re- | a Sunday privilege—as a Sunday gift to men 
affirms all other commandments, but does not | and women who could be helped into a better day 
mention the Fourth; and all he says of the | by it—and wouldn't it be a good piece of com- 
Sabbath is in opposition to the then method of | mon-sense, Christian, missionary work? Idon’t 
keeping it. Every class of offenders is de- | claim any great result for it, but it can be made 
nounced in the Epistles but the Sabbath-break- | to do something; it might inaugurate a system. 
ers. Other like things might spring up. At any rate 
In the earlier days of the church, after the | instead of selfishly caring merely for our- 
apostolic time, the two days were used indis- | selves, and standing idle, with hands in pockets, 
criminately till opinion gradually settled upon | looking at others, and talking about increase ot 
the one day kept in special commemoration of | crime and finding fault with those who can’t 
the resurrection ot Christ. Luther says: ‘Keep | help themselves, we might feel as if our pebble 
the Sabbath day holy for its use both to body | were tossed against the great tide of Sunday 
and soul; but if anywhere the day is made holy | idleness which leads to Sunday sin and crime. 
for the mere day's sake; if anywhere one sets | I want to try to devise some way by which 
up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then | men shall be tempted from street-corners and 


I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to feast 
on it, to do anything that shall reprove this en- 
croachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” 
Calvin says: ‘‘fhough the Sabbath is abro- 
gated, yet still it is customary among us to 
assemble on stated days for hearing the word, 
fur breaking the mystical bread, and for public 
prayers, and also to allow servants and laborers 
remission of labor;” and he encouraged the 
burghers of Geneva by his own presence and 
example at their public recreations, as bowling 
and shooting upon the Lord’s day after their 
devotions at church were ended. Leading re- 
formers took the same ground. 

“The doctrine of complete identification of 
the Sabbath and Sundav seems to have been 
first formally propounded by Dr. Bound, A.D. 
1595, a divine of great authority among the 


Puritans, from whom it was adopted by the | 


Westminster Assembly, in their confession, and 
thence has become a recognized tenet of the 
Scottish and other Presbyterian communions in 
England and America. 
continent. The English church does not incul- 
cate it among the authorized formularies.” 

I have this, then, to say, that there is nota 
shadow of ground fur the claim for any special 
sanctity of Sunday over all other days—ne 


[t is unknown on the | God's good providence removed from the temp- 
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cesses, and, in a great measure, its results. It 
either tries to ignore sciénce, or teaches it in & 
false, perverted way. If it could be agreed 
that mere scholarship, a knowledge of the dead 
languages and classical authors, or philological 
acquirements generally, should be the test of 
the higher education, the matter could no doubt 
be easily arranged. This is what the Roman 
Catholics asked for. But this was not what 
Gladstone would allow. He sought to rank 
the Irish universities with the, English—witt 
Cambridge and Oxford, as to the test of educa- 
tional proficiency. And this was what the 
House of Commons would not agree to, on 
‘Tuesday night last, and what has sent himselt 
and his cabinet out of power. It was another 
vote in favor of Lrish independence and indi- 


of the voters of the State. His career had ever 
been so meritorious, through himself, and so 
honorable, by the fidelity with which he dis- 
charged his various responsibilities, that he 
seemed to us the fittest candidate, all things 
considered, fer the position. We anticipate an 
increased renown, and an equal measure of pub- 
lic confidence, from his conduct in his new sta- 
tion. As a student of politics, a man of ideas, 
with large practical experience, he will enlarge 
his opportunities for public service, and find 
greater ease and freedom for their exercise than 
in his late exacting Secretaryship. Having hith- 
erto ever done well as a representative man of 
the State, he assumes his new position with the 
friendship and good-will of the great body of 
voters. 

It is hardly necessary in this connection to 

speak of his principal competitor, Hon. Henry 
L. Dawes. Had the choice fallen upon him the 
feeling of the State would have been that he 
was worthy, from personal character and long 
faithful service, to wearthe honor. Noassaults 
upon his motives or actions—happily very tew— 
in the canvass has diminished the regard with 
which he is held by large numbers of our peo- 
ple; and his future is as promising as any man 
now in public life. ‘The question was decided by 
considerations of relative fitness, supplemented 
by a knowledge of the strong desire of Gov. 
Boutwell to leave the Cabinet, and that, unless 
he was chosen Senator, he would probably re- 
tire from public life at the first convenient op- 
portunity. This fact had much to do with 
confirming the hearty preference which he held 
on his personal merits. 
It is in the highest degree creditable to the 
Senator-elect that no disgraceful lobbying was 
witnessed in his behalf, and none whatever at 
his solicitationor consent. Save the announce- 
ment that he should be a candidate, and a tele- 
gram that he had not withdrawn from the 
contest, no word has come from him in any way 
to influence the result. Even his chief oppo- 
nent’s warmest friends speak surprisingly of 
how entirely unheralded were Mr. Boutwell’s 
claims. ‘This fact, while it indicates the up- 
rightness of the man, has been of additional ser- 
vice to his cause. 


viduality. 

The bill did not receive the vote of a single 
conservative member of the House of Commons. 
Forty-seven liberals, of whom thirty-six were 
Irishman, voted against the bill. Fifteen Lrish 
members voted for it. Forty members partici- 
pated in the debate. John Bright, Jacob Bright 
(his brother) and the Marquis of Lorne sup- 
ported the government. ‘The Scotch and Welsh 
members supported the bill. The Cathotics 
were unanimous in opposition. Mr. Gladstone 
immediately tendered the resignation of the 
ministry to the Queen, and it was accepted. 
Mr. Disraeli was summoned, and he agreed to 
form a new ministry, probably a coalition. On 
Monday next an effort will be made in the 
House to declare that the vote on the bill ‘‘was 
not, and is not, intended to be a declaration or 
an expression of want of confidence in the 
government,” and expressing a confidence in the 
general policy of her majesty’s ministers. It is 
said Mr. Gladstone has long desired to retire 
trom the head of the ministry. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
ANOTHER PLAN FoR ExLecTtoraL Puriry.— 
A Mr. Clarke, of Oswego, N. Y., backed by 
the veneral Peter Cooper of New York, has 
printed a pamphlet to show that we are capable 
of better things than we have yet achieved 
from our voting processes. ‘To restore to the 
people the rights of which politicians have 
tee robbed them it is absolutely necessary, he says, 
Oakes Ames at Home. to make the machinery ot politicians supertiu- 
Many a time have we witnessed the return of} oys and their devices powerless; and this can 
some wearied, censured or neglected public {only pe done by narrowing primary constitu- 
man to the bosom of his constituents oF | encies to the limits of ordinary acquaintance- 
friends, there to find the solace of appreciation ship and neighborhood repute. But to do this 
or the right of vindication denied him else- | under our present system of the direct election 
where. Such receptions carry with them a de- | o¢ public officers is plainly impossible. Some 
gree of friendship seldom associated with occa-| method of choosing them by indirection must 
sions of a different character. Then it is that} therefore be devised, and Mr. Clarke thinks he 
a whole community makes the cause of the in-/ has one which will work admirably in practice, 
dividual its own, and pours out unstintedly | gq js in theory just what it should be. His 








dram-drinking, and shall be furnished with means 

of safe employment during a portion of the day 
lat least. We shall not wisely use Sunday till 
| we shall think of it not merely as concerns our- 
| selves and our own, but shall consent to intro- 
| duce into it, tor the benefit of this class, things 
| utterly innocent in themselves, which our well- 
| to-do people are gradually taking to themselves, 
/ which don’t wake up the denunciation of the 
|church until the poorer classes attempt to do 

the same thing their way. If we cannot accept 

the Sunday as a divine ordinance we may ac- 
| cept it as a great good, and use it as our Saviour 
| used the Sabbath of his people, for the benefit of 
those less fortunate than ourselves. ‘Though 
| we made every sitting in every churea free, ang 
there were sittings enough to seat every man 
and woman in the city, and they were filled with 
| people rightly fed by the rightly divided word, 
| these would not meet the great need. The need 
| is broader; and as Christian men and women by 


| loafing-places, and suburban resorts, and secret 


| tations which surround others, we ought to set 
| ourselves in some way, in part, to meet it. 





| Rev. John Weiss on “The Cause of 
| Laughter.” 


word of God, or Christ, or apostle for it; sim- | 
ply a slow growth of custom. And I think ita) ppoyw is FIRST LECTURE ON SHAKEs- 
*EARE 


disingenuous thing on the part of. those who c. 


persist in calling the Sunday the Sabbath, and 
hope by that name to get a hold upon the con- 
duct they otherwise cannot. 
the Sunday is made of the same kind of hours 
and minutes every day is; and of and by itself 


nothing on that day is sinfu! which is not sinful | 
on all days, and nothing desecrates the day that | 


does not desecrate any other day. Special acts 
may be illegal, against man’s law; but nothing 
done on Sunday is against God's law, unless the 
same thing done on Monday is against God's 
law. ‘The power to desecrate lies in the deed, 
not inthe time. If it be desecration to open 
the Public Library on Sunday, it is equally so 
to open it any other day. 

Now what to do with the Sunday so as to 
make it of best value is the serious question, 
and for those in the habit of controlling them- 
selves it is a thing to be left with the individual 
conscience, Just as every other thing in con- 
duct is—and safer there than anywhere. We 
bring it from our childhood — and our man- 
hood cannot wholly shake it off — that it is 
wrong to do certain things, innocent enough in 
themselves, on Sunday. There is no such Jaw 
of the Sunday. Most of us feel how we used 
to dread and almost came to hate the day tor its 
restraints. The hymn didn’t say true. It was 
not the welcomest day, nor were the anticipa- 
tions of one long Sabbath in heaven pleasant. 
It was a hardday. We were under the Sab- 
batic law plus the Puritanic law. It was atwo- 
fold bondage, for which there is no God-given 


Of and by itself! 


| 
| Of all the animals man alone is capable of 
‘laughter, though there are many well-attested 
cases of absolute enjoyment among animals 
which sometimes rise to the picture of mirthful- 
ness. If animals can show griet, as many do, 
mirth but endows them with a compensation. 
The power to combine or contrast two or more 
objects leads to the highest form of wit. With 
| this faculty we are enabled to relieve the mo- 
ments when existence becomes monotonous and 
almost insupportable. Laughter loosens the 
| handcuffs and lets the prisoner have a little run. 
| Incongruity is the root of every laugh. When 
|a thing cannot be done and yet is done, the re- 
; sult is fatal to sobriety. A ludicrous effect is 
' produced by the obese lover who in corsets and 
| tight pants fellon his knees before his lady, and 
when implored to rise said he could not, and 
the bell was rung for a servant. A pun forces 
| two things into incongruity. Thackeray made 
| one of his best puns when some one told him 
| that a person very fond of beer was dead, say- 
| ing that they hardly knew his equal. He re- 
| plied, ‘*Ah, yes, take him for halt-and-half we 
| ne'er shall look upon his like again.” 

Wit isthe arbitrary bringing of two objects to 
'be expressed by one idea, while punning is the 
| expression of two different ideas in one word. 

Wit depends on ideas alone for its effect, and 
is reached when the mind suddenly suffers an 
‘idea suggested to appear for a moment like 
| something belonging to another idea. The lat- 





| ter resembles the first, and the two seem united 
| when they ought to be kept asunder. Though 
himself. | this is the metaphysical basis of all wit, there 

The question that specially presses, just now, | #re distinctions in its quality according as it 
is how to keep the Sunday from becoming a | draws upon more or less of the imagination, and 
mere day of waste and revel among the exposed | is more or less infused with good nature. Doug- 
classes; how to shield and wisely occupy the | las Jerrold gives the best examples of the caus- 
young, the poor, and those who have not com- | tic kind, Tom Hood of the jollity, and Charles 
tortable homes and safe occupation for its hours, | Lamb of its clear light, and Richter, Sydney 
Whatever those may say who are educated to a Smith and Shakespeare of its broad humanity. 
religious observance of Sunday, or those who | When a gentleman, enjoying a supper of sheep's 
submit to its prescribed decorum, there is a | head throws down his knife and says: ‘“Sheeps’ 
very large class in the community to whom heads forever!” Jerrold remarks, with biting 
the Sunday, except as a mere day of physical satire: “There's egotism for you!” If there 
relief, is a burden. ‘They do not know what to. i8 a drop of suspicion in our nature this easily 
do with it. To many it becomes the great ‘ankles. Sheridan mortally offended the shoe- 
temptation day. It does not offer in its reli- | makers of Stamford, where, in soliciting votes, 
gious services and customs what attracts, grati- | he was misunderstood when he said: ‘*May the 
fies, controls them. ur churches, our clergy, | trade of Stamford be trampled under foot by all 


law. And for the day's observance we can 
make no law. Every one must be a law unto 


our methods, do not get a hold upon the mass of | the world!” 
everyday men. Men who have money, social! It does not seem a hopeless task to discrim- 
position, homes of their own, manage to have inate between the wit that produces pleasure of 
resources enough to keep this fact from public | thought and that which produces pleasure of 
attention; but young men in boarding-houses, laughter. When reflection predominates and 
poor men, men who have not taste for reading j the act of wit approaches a statement of truth 
or some quiet pursuit, are tempted to go in| the pleasure will be inordinate, and if we smile 
search of something with which to kill time; | at all it will be where the German constructed 
are tempted by idleness into the things they the camel—in the depth of his consciousness. 
would not do if they had congenial occupation. It does not follow that the wit that produces 
What is Sunday more than a long loating-day  !ughter can be analyzed without a mental pro- 
to a large proportion of the men of this and of} Cess, but that it is an afterthought, and laughter 
every city / a day of real weariness, of nothing | anticipates it. Falstaff’s raillery owes half its 
to do—the hardest doing a man ever does. It} @Xcellence to Dame Quickly’s constant misrep- 
is useless to cail them hard names because they | Tesentation, for this reflects back the only wit 
won't go to church; it is a strange blindness to it did not have before. In the same way is the 
fact, as ignorance of our common nature, that. g?im irony of Hamlet's reply to the king after 
asserted, the other day, that there was no need | the killing of Polonius, ‘The old man has gone 
of opening the Library for the purpose of sup- t supper. The courtiers know he is killed, 
plying reading as the churches afford ample fer they have been in search of his body, but 
means of instruction. You have got to do they cannot take in the point of Hamlet's an- 
somcthing—what, these very clergy have failed | SWers- 
to discover—before you can get these men into, The unconsciousness of being a source of 
your churches; and if you get them in there | Wit in others often becomes a source of wit in 
are other wants, other necessities for the day, ) itself. The palm for this involuntary wit must 
these do not cover. ‘Till the church is broader be given to the old lady of New Bedford who, 
and wiser and more humane it is vain to speak 0M hearing that manutactured oils were driving 
of it as the relief and the safety; vain to offer, the sperm oil out of the market, said, ‘Dear 
it as the cure to the evil. The church is a tyr- |Me! The poor whales! What will they do?” 
anny to these. They do not love it, are driven When wit creates a temporary excitement the 
from it, and because of it suspect andare driven Shock dissolves in enjoyment and gives a spring 
from religion. Many of them are not alien to life. The way is open to an escape froin the 
from God, only from man’s way of serving and drudgery of our daily struggles. It is a mo- 
presenting God. ; mentary beguilement, and we are cheated into a 
What I think we, in a metropolis, need to | belief that there is not a care in the world. It 
discover, is the methods by which the Sunday #8 & tonic created for us and saves us from de- 
shall be made as safe and as profitable a day as SPair. ! 
may be to the exposed classes. And we do 
not want restrictive laws of the state, nor re-| 4 yy aig 
strictive laws of the church, but means by which THE COMMON W fell, TH. 
valuable hours shall be made wholesome to ENE. 
body, mind and soul. The Sunday cannot be a 
mere resi day. The Sabbath was not. At first, 
before man had an active mind, it was; then it 
got tbe & day of religious sacrifice; then of! ‘phe doubt which was held last week of the 
instruction; then of worship. It came to be : : ae ae 
illegal to have the Sabbath a fast-day. It was Tesult of the Senatorial election in this State, 
and is to the Jew a day ot special home de- , by reason of the general disinclination of the 
ae Sta i: eee omer _ under Jew- community to have Secretary Boutwell leave 
ds than it has been made 3 istia : i y 
nands. Ths doscalled st a ye: ise oe the Cabinet, was agreeably dispelled on Tues- 
Christian Sabbath are the worst foes to the true | 4ay last, when the balloting commenced. That 
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Senator Boutwell. 


the garnered respect of a generation or a life- plan tor the primary constituencies is the fol- 
time. Then it is that those who know the inner lowing :— 

life and deepest springs of action of the ac-/  ‘pye constituency of the representative elector 
cused rally around him with a generous spirit | must be established by lot. For this purpose let 
that makes his misfortunes theirs, saying virtu- | the voters in a town or ward be registered. Let 


, > aoa ee their names be publicly drawn by the proper au- 
ee eee ees vee thorities as the names of jurors are now drawn 


of our united personal testimony in the scale of | som the panel, till the whole are divided, by fif- 
vindication of our representative’s honor. ties, or hundreds, or other suitable number, into 
Such an occasion was celebrated at North | as many lists as the register will till. Let each 
baston on Thursday evening, when Hon. Onkes| swe st sou 4 prinany Gecural Coit 
Ames, after ten years’ service in Congress, was | .,on as convenient after the drawing and af- 
welcomed home by his neighbors and con-} ter notice to its members, and proceed, retired 
stituents. Few instances of similar purport | by itself like a jury, w —— ite ——— 
have everexceeed iin heartines, universality, | HVE Ie a et lector 
or more agreeable surroundings. A volunteer be repeated every two years, or as often as may 
committee of citizens assumed the whole ex-] be judged expedient. Let citizens be torbidden 
pense and care of the demonstration, and the | to decline the office of elector. 

evening being ascertained on which their guest | ‘The electors so chosen in each town or ward 
would be at leisure to meet them, provision | will select its officers, and also appoint one or 
was made for a substantial repast in tie hall of | more electors of a higher grade to represent 
the elegant new schoolhouse of the village— | them and the people in a higher electoral col- 
itself a monument of the generosity of Mr. | lege for the choice of county officers, members 
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found to be such a man. He was a fault-finder, 
and one who directed his. researches in that line 
to his political friends, and reserved his com- 
mendations for his opponents. He did not love 
Andy Johnson, but he hated the Republican 
leaders so much that Johnson's faults seemed 
like merits, and he honestly voted against im- 
peachment, though it was the honesty of ha- 
He had no love for 


lamentable resolutions enough on your records, 
all through the anti-slavery struggle, which 
every good citizen would give much to have for- 
gotten. Let us run no risk of adding to them. 
I desire to use all respect toward this legisla- 
ture and the last. But I teel free to assert, af- 
ter reading the debates of both, that full half of 
the’ members are wholly ignorant of what Mr. 
Sumner really proposes. Hedoes not propose to 
take down Bunker Hill monument—or burn the 
flags in Doric hall—to grind up any of Mil- 
more’s soldiers which guard our town squares, 
or prohibit the circulation of Read’s picture of 
Sheridan's ride. No; if any Southerner ob- 
jects to the proud relics in your Doric hall he 
can stay at home. There he won't see them. 
If the monument at Gettysburg pains him, let 
him keep in Virginia and console himself by 
celebrating the birthday of General Lee. All 
that is of no national importance. 

Mr. Suuyner only asks that the national flag, 
under which we compel the citizen to march, 
shall not bear any inscription that ought to give 
him pain. The flags our national regiments 
marclhisunder belong as much to Suuth Carolina 
as to Massachusetts. Georgians will be called 
to defend them as much as we are. Is it gen- 
erous, is it wise, to ask them to pour out their 
blood for a flag which is written all over with 
the disgrace of their fathers? Do men say the 
South never will defend our flag? Such men 
despair, then, of our ever being one nation. I[ 
do not -- If we attempt such an outrage as 
these insolent flags we shall set the world the 
first example of it. I should despise a South- 
erner who would march under such a flag. 
Only I should despise yet more heartily a North 
that could ask him todo so. A North that could 
exact and a South that could submit to such in- 
dignity, would make up a nation of which the 
age ought tu be ashamed. We are sure, in due 
time, to follow Mr. Sumner’s lead. ‘Ten years 
hence the minority against it will be too small 
to be counted. Let such a disgracetul bunting 
be once borne by Carolinians and Yankees over 
a victorious field, and the men themselves would 
fitly celebrate the victory by tearing such a flag 
to pieces and clasping generous and brave hands 
over its rags. 


tred for his associates. 
Sumner until Sumner showed an inclination to 
“smash things,” and smashing things was much 
This time, however, the 
wrong things got smashed, and it is not proba- 
ble that the intimacy between these gentlemen 
will be very lasting, there being no profit in It. 
Mr. Trumbull retires to private lite without 
making a ripple—the last of the Senators of 
the Republican party who sustained Johnson. 
FRANK BLAIR. 


in his own vocation. 


Another retiring Senator who will never re- 
turn is Frank Blair, Jr., who came trom Mis- 
souri, but in the Senate was the representative 
of the Blair family rather than the people of 
that State. The Blairs are now pretty well 
squelched, and no longer wield the powerful in- 
fluences which they did a few years ago. The 


the old man Frank, who, in addition to his own 
natural forces, received a considerable momen- 
tum by keeping close in the wake of Gen. Jack- 
son, which momentum lasted long after “Old 
Hickory” was in his grave. Reiated by blood 
or marriage with the Woodburys, Welleses and 
Gratz Browns, they were able to form strong 
combinations near home, and, assuming to be 





the residuary legatees of the wisdom left by Gen. 
Jackson, they were always in a condition to 
supply any administration with any quantity of 
that article which might be needed. When Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration under 
way they at once placed their scow along- 
side and urged ‘Uncle Abe” to accept Mont- 


was getting 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Labor Question. 

Mr. Eviror :—I read an article in the Com- 
monwealth of Feb. 15th, entitled ‘‘Self-help the 
best help,” signed by ‘“‘A Workingman,” and I 
have read many similar articles in your paper 
at different times. 

What ‘‘workingman” said is very good tor 
the few. I go for self-help; but, take the 
masses, and they cannot all do as he thinks 
You take a smart man, like one to 


gomery and old Gideon Welles as members of 
the Cabinet, with the Sage of Silver Spring as 
chief of the Kitchen Cabinet. To appearance 
this was a prime arrangement, but “Abram” 
Was a singular man, who had a mind of his own, 





and knew what was what to such an extent that 
the Blairs did nut succeed well in their venture, 
and Montgomery had to leave. They took their 
revenge, however, by demoralizing Johnson and 


they can. luring him to destruction, with the hope of 
whom God has given health and strength, ten 
talents for business and true Yankee spunk and 
energy to go ahead, but he is one man ina thou- 
sand so gifted by nature. ‘The others have no 
great talents for anything, and are not educated 
tor anything in particular; but come up the 
best way they can—without advantages, nothing 
but pullbacks. Of course such people grow 
up ineflicient. Many of them will work hard, 


destroying the Republican party at the same 
time. But they overdid the business. Johnson 
spoiled faster and more completely than was 
beneticial to their schemes, and the country be- 
came disgusted. It would not do to use him as 
a Democratic candidate, and so they took Sey- 
mour, but put Frank on as Vice, which ensured 
the defeat of the ticket. He then endeavored to 
display his light in the Senate, Sut with so little 





brains of the house were lodged in the head of | 





HOUSE NOTES. 


elections to hold office three years; who 44 
appoint annually Registrars of voters for { 
precinct of the city, who shall prepare thé 
and sit three hours daily for fifteen days h 

a State election, and for six days befa 
municipal election, to correct the list, pro 
that no alterations shall be made on the da 
election. Appeals from the Registrar shal 
decided by the Supervisors. ‘The Superv 
may divide any ward into two election precit™ 
if they deem it necessary. They may app 
five Inspectors of Elections for each war 
precinct. No Registrar or 
spector shall be a candidate for oftice during 
term of office. The ballot-boxes shall hav 
single opening in the cover to admit with ¢ 


STATE 

In selecting Alexander H. Rice for State 
Commissioner to the Vienna exposition, Gov. 
Washburn has made choice of an urbane, ex- 
perienced and quite diplomatic gentleman. 

Miss Ellen F. Starbuck, private copyist for 
| Governors Andrew, Bullock, Claflin and Wash- 
burn, died on Tuesday of consumption. She 
was the daughter of the late Hon. William Star- 
buck of Nantucket. 

The bill authorizing cities and towns to 
furnish text-books for the children of the 
public schools was passed to be engrossed in 
the House. The 
measure are unanswerable. 

Woman-suffrage was defeated in the House 
Wednesday—83 to 142. The affirmative vote 
was a gain on that of last year, which shows 
progress. Some of the best men of the House 
voted for it. 
interesting. 


Supervisor, 


arguments in favor of the 





venience a single folded ballot only, and shall! 
locked by the Supervisors before being put it 
the hands of the Inspectors. As soonas the pc 
3 are closed the Inspectors shall secure and 8 
The debate, though hacknied, was 


. the openings to the boxes and transmit them 
We ure sorry to hear that Mr 


the Supervisors through the hands of a e¢ 
stable, andthe Registrars and Inspectors sh 
assemble in such places as the Supervisors sh 


Stedman's (of Boston) speech has the criticism 
of many ladies of refinement and culture tor 
its expressions : illustrations ; . , i 
“ a . # oe ations. designate forthe purpose of counting the ballo 
on. William C. E : ’ Salem, j ap- : ; i j 
sar ndicott of Salem, just ap-| the Supervisors designating who shall cou 








pointed and confirmed an associate justice of | the contents of any ballot-box. When counte 

the Supreme Court, was ; -ti hi : i 
I o WAS an old time W hig, of | the ballots are to be enclosed in envelopes 4 
conservative tendencies and aristocratic social | transmitted to the City Clerk, who shall ret 
| trans A ’ é 


osition, and united wi » De *rati arty . : ‘ ; ‘ 
I ith the Democratic party | them thirty days, during which time the tre 


| 


on the dissolution of Whiggery, fi > want) oo: , 
on of W higgery, for the want | scripts of the results to the Mayor shalt 
of a more surely hunker organization. He has | 





i 
ie Mite eitikeiidnted etal ee ee 
patios <i usacee= ae ; “é ov | ballots cast in such election shall be retain 
ppoin nen owever, be have Morton as 4) till the question is settled, all other bale 
j;uucleus for much that is progressive. The ( 
| others, alas! are joined to their conservative 


idols. 


being destroyed at the end of thirty days. 
the day of elections till the close of the polls ! 
TI t of the B account shall be kept and no annqincems 
ie report of the Bureau of Statistics con- : ; ogi 

re Cau of Statistics con- | made by the Supervisors, Registrars or 1 
cludes with these suggestions :— ; : , 
Legislation at ge ally a spectors publicly or privately of the number 

“gis mat present is almost wholly de- | » , 

, > m: | allots cas be y > “se 
voted to the purposes of aggregated wealth, ee Oe Coen ee 
whether in the form of railroad, of manufac- 
tories, or of numerous other great monetary | nor any other fact tending to show the s 


number of votes cast for any person fur offic 


The time of Legislatures, national 








cumulated, while very little time or thought is | 
}given to the question of how the laborer can | 


by lessened work-time and increased means 
achieve that education which shall elevate him 
to a true manhood. With this added leisure 
and these increased means and this better edu- 
cation he will be able to think out and to work 
out the methods by which couperation may 
safely take the place of wage labor. t 
he looks as the end ofthe solution of the absorb- 
ing questions at issue between capital and labor. 

The report closes with repeating the recom- 


the State try the experiment of reducing the 
hours of labor of its employés; that a law 
be enacted making ten hours a day’s labor in 
manutacturing establishments; providing that | 
no child under thirteen years be employed 
therein, and that children between thirteen and 











effect that he has been easily beaten by an un- 
known man named Bogy; and so the Blairs de- 
part from the political boards forever, without 
mourners outside of the family. 

POMEROY, PATTERSON AND HARLAN. 
Pomeroy, Patterson and Harlan, as volun- 
teer representatives of Christian statesmanship, 


but never get ahead. 

This ‘‘workingman” says: ‘‘I want to im- 
press on the minds of the people that we do not 
want any legislation.” Now I, who am one of 
the laboring million, say the working people 
do want special legislation, both State and na- 
tional, in regard to the hours of labor, and the 
division of profits with capital. In these days, 
when there is no moral restraint nor religious 
principle where money-making is concerned, 
nor honor in business affairs, only those who 
cun make the most money are the influential 
—no matter how many hours they have kept 
the poor at work for a mere pittance. All the 
tendencies are now for the rich to grow richer, 
and the poor poorer. Read the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and you will 
find that legislation generally is for the rich, 


retire must ingloriously. Their prominence in 
the Congressional prayer-meeting and later 
demonstrations in Credit Mobilier and other en- 
terprises, strongly fortify the theory of Her- 
bert Spencer, in relation to ‘*T'wo Religions,” 
and the capacity of mankind to believe in both. 
Mr. Patterson's case was not reached by the 
Senate, and he insisted to the last that with an- 
other chance to explain he could have made his 
innocence appear; but the Senate compassion- 
ately let the matter go. The Senate will not be 
distinguished for its apostles during the next 
Congress, as things now look; but, strange as 


not the poor. 

Eight hours a day steady work, year out and 
year in, with the extra work done at home, is 
enough, especially for the young. ‘Take, for 
instance, all our places of employment, except 


it may seem, the cause of true religion is likely 
to be the gainer in consequence. 
STILL FLOUNDERING IN THE MIRE. 








Ames to his native town—with music, flowers, | of the legislature, and so forth; and it will also 


songs, speeches, and all the concomitants of a be their province to choose another series of 
festival. ‘Chither came up by the hundred the | electors to fill a still higher range of offices ; 
substantial men and women of the town, with | and so on, until the highest offices of all are 
their sons and daughters, even; and not only | reached. The system involves no change in 
they, but friends and business associates from] the machinery of government, except in the 
the county and city; until the capacious hall} method of elections. We do not expect to sce 
was over-packed with his appreciative acquaint- | its conclusions adopted in our time. 
ance. There were the men who were boys S 
wita Mr. Ames—the women who had accom- 
panied him to school and gave him their life- 
long respect—the young men whose start in 
life he had promoted—the workmen who had 
made his skill world-famous —in a word, a é : ; 
3 ; : Z I have seen no soldier yet who considered him- 
whole community — substantial, intelligent, self wronged or ‘‘insulted” by the proposition. 
solid—which had been benefitted by his enter- | In point of fact the soldiers have never asked 
for such censure of the brave and loyal states- 
man who was the bosom friend and contidant 
of Secretary Stanton (the great war-minister, 
second, if at all, only to Carnot), and of John 
A. Andrew, dear to the heart of every Massa- 
chusetts soldier, and whose tender care and 
sympathy reached them wherever they struggled 
or died tor country and freedom. The proposal 
of Senator Sumner instead of being an ‘‘insult” 
was, in fact, the highest compliment which 
could be paid to brave men; for it implied that 
they cherished no vindictive hatred of fallen 
foes; that they were too proudly secure of the 
love and gratitude of their countrymen to need 
above their heads the flaunting blazon of their 
achievements; that they were as magnanimous 
in peace and victory as they were heroic and 
patient through the dark and doubtful arbitra- 
ment of war. As such they understand it. [| 
should be sorry to think there existed a single 
son ot Massachusetts weak enough to believe 
that his reputation and honor as a soldicr needed 
this censure of Charles Sumner. I have before 
me letters from men, ranking from orderly 
sergeant to general, who have looked at death 
full in the face on every battle-field where the 
flag of Massachusetts floated, and they all thank 
me for my efforts to rescind this uncalled-for 
censure and pledge me their hearty support. 
They cordially endorse the noble letter of Vice- 
President Wilson offering his signature to the 
petition for rescinding the obnoxious resolu- 
tions; andif these resolutions are not annulled 
it will not be the fault of Massachusetts volun- 
teers, but rather of the mistaken zeal of men 
more familiar with the drill of the caucus than 
with that of the camp. 
I am no blind partisan of Charles Sumner. 
I have often differed with him in opinion. I 
regretted deeply the position which he thought 
it his duty to take during the late presidential 
campaign. He felt the atmosphere about him 
thick and foul with corruption and bribery and 
greed; he saw the Treasury ringed about like 
Saturn with unscrupulous combinations and 
corporations ; ard it is to be regretted more than 
wondered at if he struck out wildly in his in- 
dignation, and that his blows fell sometimes 
upon the wrong object. But I did not intend 
to act the part of his apologist. The twenty 
years of his senatorial life are crowded with 
memorials of his loyalty to truth and freedom 
and humanity, which will be enduring as our 
history. He is no party to this movement, in 
which my name has been more prominent than I 
could have wished, and no word of his prompted 
or suggested it. From its inception to the 
present time he has remained silent in his 
chamber of pain, waiting to bequeath, like the 
testator of the dramatist— 
“A fame by scandal untouched 

To memory and Time's old daughter, Truth.” 

He can well afford to wait, and the issue of 
the present question before our legislature is of 
far less consequence to him than to us. 

Mr. Phillips adds these effective words, ad- 
dressed to Joshua B. Smith, Esq., of the Leg- 

: ee islature :— 

ar Our English Brethren. My dislike of the resolutions does not come 
English politics are this week more interest- | from any fear that they will injure Mr. Sumner. 
jing than usual. A ministerial crisis has oc- | His record is made up and is far beyond any 
curred, and the Gladstone ministry is no more. | ™#0'8 Teach. No legislature can harm his fame. 
Disraeli and the Tories succeed the reign of My aljection $0 the resolutions is that they dis- 


‘ca : : grace Massachusetts. Let me tell you why. 
the Whigs. The occasion was the vote on the | They condemned Mr. Sumner unheard. Even 
Irish university-education bill. The govern- 


in hell, Virgil tells us, the judge hears before 
ment proposed the establishment of a general | ¢ condemns. Mr. Sumner only announced 
| his proposition. 


- : : He had no time »xplain i 
examining board, which should examine all! or show the grounds on which — fart 5 ec 
i | . “ é 3S alle 
candidates who chose to present themselves, | to it. Severe illness has prevented his duing 
irrespective of their place of education, and | 8° up to this time. How ungenerous as well as 


which would bestow degrees on all who showed | U%Just would it be, in such circumstances, to 
censure any man! But in this case it is inde- 


| themselves proficient in the subjects fixed for | scribably unjust and dangerous. How often in| 


Messrs. WuirtiekR AND PHILLIPS ON THE 
Barrie-FLAG Reso_utions.—These gentlemen 
have written strong letters relative to the legis- 
lative action concerning Mr. Sumner’s proposi- 


tion. Mr. Whittier says, in part :— 


prise, sagacity, generosity, and who now de- 
sired to show that, whatever was said amid the 
asperities of political life, he was cluse to their 
hearts, still honored and cherished, and his 
reputation treasured as a legacy from which 
they would not part. 

The incidents and exercises were all in har- 
mony with this universal sentiment. Graceful 
women and vigorous men lined the long tables 
placed wherever room would allow. Choice 
flowers on stand and platform threw out their 
sweetest perfume. The Easton Band enlivened 
the hours with their choicest strains, and the 
melodious voices of a quartette of male singers 
raised unusual enthusiasm by their appropriate 
selections. The repast was substantial, profuse 
and toothsome. At its close Dr. Coggswell 
warmly welcomed the guest of the evening, ex- 
pressing the unwavering confidence of his neigh- 
bors in him, and bidding him a cheerful return 
to his familiar walks. Mr. Ames responded 
briefly and modestly, alluding to the incongrui- 
ties of the Congressional committee's report, and 
stating precisely what he had done. ‘Then Mr. 
Fuller, of Taunton, at the call of the chairman, 
as a representative man of Bristol county, fe- 
licitously criticised the action of the House of 
Representatives in connection with Mr. Ames, 
and spoke of the regard of the country for him 
still. Hon. F. A. Hobart, of Braintree, next 
introduced, most happily stated and illustrated 
the services of Mr. Ames and gave voice to the 
sentiment of the district as the comment upon 
his publie acts. Mr. Bullard, a townsman, and 
principal of the high school, represented in 
verse the historical event which occasioned the 
gathering. 

Other speakers, among them Hon. E. C. Monk 
of Stoughton, Hon. Jonathan White of North 
Bridgewater, and Rev. W. S. Chaffin of Easton, 
filled up the minutes of the hours till late into 
the evening, and their testimony was of the 
same harmonious accord. The recipient of 
these varied honors, surrounded by his family, 
his children and his grandchildren, was visibly 
affected by the hearty and spontaneous tribute 
to his personal worth. He has all along rested 
for full vindication upon the faith of his near- 
est neighbors, the friends and companions of 
his youth and business life, and that confidence 
was not displaced. Few men are permitted to 
know the depthof such personal and commun- 
ity friendship as Mr. Ames on this occasion re- 
alized. s 











Mr. Kelley keeps provoking comment by 
Spinner and _ insisting that 


the stores, and you will find they require those 
they employ to begin work at seven o’clock and 
leave off at six at night. Now, the most of the 
girls live some distance from their work; so 
they have to start at halt-past six in the morn- 
ing, and get home at half-past six at. night— 
twelve hours—a long, long, day for a young per- 
son. “All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” ‘Take the boys who work all the 
week for only two dollars—there should be a 
law to make it four dollars. Take our young 
girls from fourteen years to twenty—imany of 
them only paid three dollars, some four; it is 
the few that receive six. Here is where we 
want both State and national laws to protect 
The people that em- 


running to Gen. 
“Uncle Sam” shail receive his shares of Credit 
Moblier which he demanded and obtained of 
Ames. It looks like an attempt to bribe our 
uncle into a belief in Kelley’s disinterestedness, 
which is not seriously questioned, but it will 





not change opinion on the question of veracity. 
I find very few people here who think Kelley 
and the rest sold their votes, but fewer still who 
swallow the yarn that Ames loaned $329 apiece 
to Kelley and Garfield in the hope of fastening 
shares upon them against their knowledge and 
consent. These men and Colfax insist that 
there is a desire to persecute them and hunt 
then’ down, but I must say that no men ever 
fell from rectitude causing more profound sor- 
There is a determina- 


the young and the poor. 
ploy these operatives make fortunes in a few 
years. Could they do so if they did what is 
right by those they employed ? 

Three years ago the operatives of the facto- 
ries sent in to the legislature petitions for the 
ten-hoursystem. The rich proprietors of those 
mills, who live like princes, said it was not the 
work that made them sick, but walking out 
evenings, and sitting up sewing! When should 
they walk out, and when should they sew, if 
not in the evening? 

When I look around me and see the injustice 
that is done the poor, the young, and the unfor- 
tunate, 1 pray that God would send another 
Theodore Parker, and put him iu the Music 
Hall to preach up strict justice between man 
and man, not ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 

A Woman- Worker. 


row, than themselves. 
tion to make such examples of them that here- 
after truthfulness will be regarded by public 
men as a paying quality; and that is all the 
persecution there is about it. They are pretty 
good fellows, but weak at one point, and that 
was the point where the strain came, and they 
Nobody supposes them guilty of 
Ordinarily they would tell the 


broke on it. 
theft or bribery. 
truth, and in this business they did not at the 
start intend to falsify mush, but were drawn in 
gradually by efforts to make their first slight 
prevarications consistent with facts so ugly that 
only new inventions would account for them. 
They will never do so again, probably, if they 
get cured of their present mania for explain- 
ing. 

WILSON’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Vice-President Wilson has done a good thing 
in appointing Kev. Samuel Hunt his private 
Mr. Hunt is a scholar whose pen 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Secretary. 
has done much and able service in the anti- 
slavery cause, and a gentleman who would 
have been far more widely known had his in- 
clination to push his claims been in any just 
Ile was formerly a 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 12, 1873. 

EXUENT SENATORS. 

What potency there is in the voice of the 
people when they express themselves as they 
did in the election of November last! How 
completely that voice silenced the voices of the 
great orators whose eloquence one year ago 
made the Senate chamber the chief point of in- 
terest in this whole nation! It seemed then 
that such vigorous assaults from such mighty 
forces, marshalled with deliberate purpose to 
overwhelm and crush the little solitary man in 
the White House, must produce considerable 
effect upon public opinion, and many wise heads 
shook ominously and in fear at the probable influ- 
ence they would have on the then approaching 
canvass. But Congress has been in session its 
allotted three months, and not one of those great 
and eloquent Senators has called attention to 
their great mistake or assumed to criticise the 
verdict rendered. The man whom they de- 
nounced last year as a great failure has proved 
to be a success, and the failures are found in 
quite another quarter. What course Mr. Sum- 
ner would have taken had his health not given 
way I do not know; but I can imagine that 
even he would admit that the year had lessons 
for him which it would be wise to respect. Mr. 
Schurz retained his vigor, but has not sustained 
his reputation as the dashing Rupert in debate, 
and has shown no more inclination to challenge 
further controversy than the invalid Senator 
from Massachusetts. Mr. Trumbull in the 
grand melée lost his hold upon political life al- 
together, and has departed from the Senate with 
slight prospect of a return. Probably he went 
not expecting to return, for he did not signal- 
ize his departure by any sensational valedictory, 
or any promise of a reappearance on the Sena- 
torial boards, as has been the fashion with mem- 
bers who have been long in the service, or who 
were conscious of large reserves of power and 
fortune. 


proportion to his merits. 
congregational clergyman, and preached in 
Franklin and Natick, giving great satisfaction 
to the intelligent citizens of those towns ; and 
he never suppressed his political sentiments to 
make or save popularity. 

A MONEY 
One of the principal excitements of the sea- 
son has been the run upon the Washington 


PANIC. 


City Savings Bank, which was one of those sin- 
gular institutions known as sound, conducted 
on unsound principles. The bank was Mr. 
John Ruff, who, without any charter, had been 
receiving other people’s money, under the name 
of the Washington City Savings Bank, to the 
amount of a million, which he had invested in 
proper securities without the interventidn of 
any boards, and not subject to the supervision 
or inspection of any commissions, examiners, 
or other officers. Mr. Ruff did well, and made 
good investments, and all went well until Con- 
gress ordered Comptroller Knox to investigate 
him. Knox reported as above — unsound in 
method, but sound in result; and on publica- 
tion of the report confidence was destroyed and 
depositors clamored for their money; and there 
was a great panic for a day or two. But the 
old banker was like Gen. Taylor, ‘‘Ruff and 
ready,” and so all comers received their pay, 
and went away rejoicing and satisfied that he is 
able to stand all such Knox. 
MR. BOUTWELL’S ELECTION. 

The news of the election of Mr. Boutwell 
was well received at the Treasury, notwith- | 
standing the wish that he might remain Secre- | 
tary; but in the Senate he can correct many of 
the false notions of Senators in relation to the 

| 
| 
{ 





way business is transacted at the Department. 
When Mr. Fessenden returned to the Senate 
from the Treasury he did justice to the officers 
of the Department, and confessed that he had 


formerly entertained many erroneous opinions. 
SELBY. 





CONCERNING TRUMBULL. 
Trumbull is one of our over-rated statesmen 





interests. : } | the polls during any part of the day. Wi 
and State, is occupied all but exclusively with ; é 
the consideration of questions of how to in- 
créase the facilities by which capital may be ac- 


| false answers to Supervisors, Registrars 
Inspectors are puni*: able with a tine of 91 
or imprisonment for thirty days; fraudule 
voting shall be punished with imprisom 
from two to six months; willful neglect ori 
fusal to perform the dutics of Supervisors 
Registrars or Inspectors shall be punishab] 
with a fine of from 31000 to $5000, or with in 
prisonment for from one to five years. 





For to this | 


| 


New Hampshire had its annual State electjo 


mendations made last year, the chief being that |?” Tuesday, and the effect of the retroactiy 


congressional salary-bill was 
choice of Governor by the people, and th! 
choice of the three Democratic candidates, Hiby 
bard, Bell and Parker, for Congress. TV 


Legislature is Republican, which secures th 


apparent — nm 


reinauguration of Gov. Straw. There was nd 


much interest in the result, and the absence 0 


fifteen shall work only five hours per day, and | , 
Halt. | Republicans from the polls aided the oppositiox 
time schools are also recommended, and that 


the State census of 1875 obtain statistics re- 


that three hours be devoted to school. : 
materially. The vote for President last Novem- 
ber was Grant 37,154; Greeley 51,421; scatter: 


ing 308. Last year Gov. Straw had 1000 ma 


garding wages, earnings, savings, ete. 

The election of Senator, on Tuesday anc 
Wednesday, was interesting, if not exciting. | 
On the former day, as early as one o'clock the | paragraph relative to the Brooks-Sumner as- 
steps leading to the Doric hall were well cov- | Sault, and the testimony of Gov. James L. Orr, 
ered by the advancing host of witnesses and | by saying that B. F. Wilkins, who now resides 
Soon after, the stairways, lobbies, and | 2€ar Washington city, states that after the 


1 jority.—P. S. Later news is more ‘‘our side.” 


‘*Perley” corroborates our recently pnblished 


friends. 
all available spaces were filled with those who attack by Brooks on Sumner a mass meeting 
had no right to seats on the floor. The numer- | ¥45 held in Columbia in honor of Mr. Brooks 
ous door-keepers were all kept busy in pre- | When on his way home trom Washington. A 
venting the floors of the two branches from | fw weeks after his immediate constituents gave? 
being too largely occupied by outsiders. The him a barbacue. On each of these occasions 
business of the day was rapidly disposed of, Mr. Brooks delivered an address, in neither ot 
and at half-past two the Speaker made the | Which the 
formal announcement of the election. The | assault, which was undoubtedly the moving 
names of the members were called out by the Mr. 
clerks, and although the Senators answered | Wilkins happened to know that the omission 
with all possible dignity, the House members | W88 careful studied. He 
showed their individualities very strongly in| Speeches, and he had the information’trom Mr. 
As the names of the choice of | Brooks verbally, and also in a letter from him, 


was any direct allusion made to 


cause of the demonstrations in his honor. 


and reported both 


their replies. 


joint convention, everything went smoothly, 


the several members were given, they were re- | 
corded by more than one-half of those on the 
floor; and in the House, when the first sheet, or 
about one-half of the names, had been called, 
and it was found that Boutwell and Dawes were 
almost even in their chances, the buzz and 
nvise of the turning of the sheets caused quite 
an interruption. After the last name had been 
called, there was a great competition to see 
who should figure up the result first; many 
found that speed is not always wise. Things 
were somewhat mixed for a while, 
sharp words were beginning to be said as to the 
accuracy of lists, when Speaker Sanford an- | 
nounced that “the Clerk will announce the re- | 
sult.” The warmest friends of Boutwell and | 
Dawes in the House were surprised that the 
result should show so few scattering votes, and 
it seemed evident that a final vote would be 
On Wednesday, in the 





and some | 


very easily obtained. 


Dr. Loring presided gracefully, and the ballot- 
ing was speedily and happily accomplished. 
The several ballotings were as follows :— 

Senate. House. Conv'n. 

4 sn 


ees 
238 275 


120 138 


yor 


Whole number, 33 38 38237 


| published in the South Carolina Times a few 


days after the appearance of his report of +4 
last speech. 

Vice President Wilson's address in taking the 
chair of the Senate was a fecling and appro- 
priate utterance. The official Glose gives it in 
these words :— 

Senators: In assuming the position assign.ed 
me by the voice of the nation, | am not, I triast, 
unmindtul of the obligations it imposes. A 
service here somewhat prolonged, coveri aga 
period crowded with great events, and an asso 
ciation here with nearly two hundred und thirty 
Senators, many of them statesmen of large and 


| varied experience, have impressed vpon me 


exalted ideas of the responsibilities resting upon 
the occupant of this chair, under the rules of 
the Senate, parliamentary law, and the consti- 
tution. In passing, then, from the seat I have 
held for more than eighteen years to this chair, 
I trust I comprehend something of its just re- 
quirements—something, too, of the tone and 
temper of the Senate. In presiding over your 
deliberations I shall ever strive to be tree trom 
personal prejudice and partisan bias. A sense 
of public duty and the obligations of personal 
friendship alike require that I shall be as eon- 
siderate as just, and as impartial as the lot of 
humanity permits. To the justice, generosity, 
and friendly regard of Senators | trustfully 
appeal for that counsel and encouragement, that 
forbearance and indulgence, which Iam sure | 


more 


Necessary 20 2 119 

Boutwell es 10 (110 124 lz 

Dawes ll 12 83. 92 115 

Loring oe 3.8 16 10 

y hiti 6 

: —s R 1 services as follows :— 
, E.R. 


Greene, C. G. 


shall often require as your presiding officer. 
Edmund Yates, writing at Washington, sketch- 
5 |es some of the Senators at the inauguration 


0 Senator Sumner is here, looking somewhat 
Hoar, G. F. 0 worn and grave, but better than one would have 
Banks 0 0 1 expected to see him; and Senatur Cameron, a 
Sanford 0 0 OU 2 mild, inaudible old gentleman, like a family 
Whittier 00 0 0 0 apothecary. Closely following him is a mo gt 
Pa shig 6-0. 60 2 poctical-looking gentleman, with very long gr ay 
The vote in the House by counties, for the hair rolling over his coat collar, and a gener ally 

; : . rapt appearance. On inquiring who he jg J 
leading candidates, stood as follows :— am told “Biggs, of Delaware ;” only Biggs of 
Boutwell. Dawes. Delaware. What 4 contrast between the heads 

5 of Senators Nye and Roscve Conkling! The 
one massive leonine—something like Professor 
Wilson, Old Christopher North, of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and with the same habit of shaking 
back 9 — roused. The other, of the 
‘‘oiled and curled Assyrian bull” orde é 
small peninsula of hate deftly Pras eke Ps 
forehead. Mr. Conkling is a man of graceful 
carriage and Courteous manners, and seems to 
bea universal favorite. Sitting yonder, with.” 
half-wearied air, for he knows that his time ls 
come and is doubtless anxious for the termina- 
tion of the farce, isa gentleman of whom I have 
12 heard as one of the cleverest men and most 
fluent orators in America—Senator Carl Schurz. 
He looks astute rather than convincing, ready 
rather than logical, and if, as has been said, 
each of us has some likeness to an animal, then 
does Mr. Carl Schurz resemble a fox, in specta- 

cles, that has had its hair curled.” 


Suffolk... 
Middlesex 
Worcester 


Nortolk . 


Plymouth 
Barnstable.....--- 


Nantucket 
Berkshire 
Franklin 
Hampshire 
Hampden 
On the 23d of January we stated that a care- | 
ful canvass of the House showed certain sena- 
torial preferences. Some of our contempora- 
ries thought the figures indicated nothing. The 
result six weeks after, however, justified them, 
Mr. Colfax reached his home at South Be ad, 


as thus :— 
Indiana, on Saturday, and had an encouraging 


First Ballot. 
llv 


83 


Estimate. 


Boutwell...-- reception. He made a lengthy speech in windi- 
cation of his uprightness and honor in connee- 
tion with the Credit Mobilier transactions. 


After rehearsing the testimony given before the 


Loring. 
Whiting.......-- 
Hoar.... 7 
Undecided (or scattering) 14 12 
Allowing for various influences to affect the re- 
sult since the estimate, this, we think it will be 


acknowledged, is pretty good figuring. 


the false constructions put upor everything 
pertaining to him by certain newspapers, and 
the false conclusions of the committee, he re- 
ferred to the $1200 check made payable to “S. 
C.,” about which so much hes been said to his 
detriment, and read a letter from Mr. Dillon, 
cashier of the Sergeant-at-Arms, in which he 





CITY HALL NOTES. 


The Council has sent the salary bill back to 
the special committee. 

The fire-relief bill is pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. Now money 
goes up to eight, nine and ten per cent. for re- 
building purposes! 

The Post proprietors have offered to the city 
government some very well-stated and calmly- 
reasoned suggestions why their building should 
not be cut off to allow the widening of Water 
street. If their editorials had been couched 
in the same spirit they would have been far 
effective, both in Washington and at 
home. But there is no need of mutilating the 
building. A single edifice, of twenty or twen- 
ty-two feet width, stands in the rear of the Post 


says he is positive he paid that check to Oakes 
Ames himself, giving him two $500 and two 
$100 notes. All the checks made payable to 
initials were paid to Oakes Ames, and all mem- 
bers of Congress to whom they were supposed 

















to belong deny having received the money. Mr. 
Colfax considered this a full vindication of his 
honesty. After his speech resolutions expressive 
of confidence in Colfax’s integrity were adopted, 
and a letter to the effect, 1500 
signatures, was presented to him. President 
Grant wrote him on inauguration-day: ‘‘Allow 
me to say that I sympathize with you in the 
recent Congressional investigations ; that I have 


same with 





committee in regard to himself, and alluding to % 
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| examination. Nothing could be fairer. If de-| past years has Mr. Sumner, in the Senate, pro- | —one of those men who approach so near the 
grees. are to be conferred as a reward for an-_ por a ie ahe which, had a vote been | line of greatness that they are mistakenly sup- 
swering certain questions, then all who answer | #%¢210 Massachusetts at once, the maiority |)... : > quite i 

g q oO answer | all lade been against him! You and I caa | posed to have gone quite up to it—a sharp de- 


the questions are entitled to degrees, no matter | count up a dozen such instances. But we re- bater and critic, but not steady-going enough to 


| watched them closely, and I am as satisfied now 
as [ have ever been of your integrity, patriotisn 
and freedom from the charges imputed as if I 


Sunday, and of the men to whom the Sunday he Jed in the House was indicative of the final 
needs to be made a helpful day. They bind result, which the joint convention happily con- 
burdens grievous to be borne; and because men | ted the firat tatist Wednesd 

will not, or cannot, bear them are plentiful in et oor gettei ogame 


book in theig 
Ought not to 


Messrs. N 


edifice, which should be purchased by the city, 
and the latter moved back to the new line, 
It can easily be accom- 


President Grant, in a conversation, said that 
if Congress had passed the legislative bill with 
press-room and all. 


epithets of abuse. For every proper legal re- The choice was at once officially communicated 
straint that shall keep the day a quietday, upon to the Governor, and by him to the Senator- 
the ground of civil right, I will go heartily. elect, who immediately takes his seat. in the 
I should deprecate anything that would make it : : : 

fess a day of rest and peace; I wish it were a present executive session, to represent the State 
thousand times more such a day, and that it Of Massachusetts. 


whether they have been taught in a Protestant | member that in each case, after a little patient 


they have taught themselves without ever hav- | Changed, and now the Commonwealth binds 
| those very acts of her great Senator as the 


ing been to college at all. The appointment of | proudest laurels on her brow. Mr. Sumner is 


or in a Roman Catholic college, or whether | attention and a few years, public opinion | of his judgment or the clearness of his percep- 


a provision for the increasing of his salary with- 
out doing as much for the members of the Cab- 
inet and of Congress, he would have been com- 
pelled to vetoit. There is nothing selfish about 
the President; while many of those in Congress 


command a strong confidence in the soundness 


|tions. He had a certain kind of independence 
jin that he did not siavishly follow others, but 


knew of my own knowledge of your innocence. 
Onr official relations have been so pleasant that 
I would like to keep up the personal relations 
through life.” 


plished. 
The Republican Ward and City Committee 


have prepared a bill for the regulation of elec- 
tions in this city, which they have submitted to 





American no 
is a story of 

to be an ex-nj 
is certainly o 


detail. 


the Judiciary Committee of the House. It has 
the favor of the City Clerk and other municipal 
officers. It provides for the appointment by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of three Supervisors of 


an examining board, however, is only the be- | one of the few men in public life of whom this | was so erratic in its display that it became a 
ginning of a battle as to the subjects on which | May be said. Now, censuring such a man un- fault rather than a virtue, and injured him and 


§ . B . . | heard is risky. Asa citizen I i ; 
the sige en T - Roman Catholic fenetis om “A patation of the Gute oe the causes he was most interested in. The 
system of education is utterly opposed to mod- | sense by being sure, beforehand, that such a| People like a man who, when you put your fin- 


ern science; it repudiates its principles, pro- | counsellor is wrong. There are absurd and ger on him, is there, and Trumbull rarely was 


Four years, to a day, from the appoimtment 
of Secretary Boutweil to the Cabinet, he was 
elected Senator. 


who denounced and voted against the salary- 
bill have been impatient for the sergent-at-arms 
to hurry up and pay them the extra five thou- 


sand! 


could be sag ssh a home, made We need not assure our readers that we are 
so to every homeless. wish that all these part; j : 

. Seek. : articularly pleased with the result. From the 
jealousies of sects were dead, and that we could I “2 may paohst . . rpg E 
have a Sunday in which no man should say aught "™ination of V ice-President Wilson we have 
against his brother's belief; that we could draw felt that Gov. Boutwell, more fully than any 


in all hearts of all men to one consenting service, | other man, was the choice of a large majority 
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BRIEF NOTES. 


We give elsewhere sketches of some of the 
sayings of Mr. Weiss in his first two Shakes- 
peare lectures. 





The Advertiser ‘‘went it strong” in its Sena- 
torial advocacy on Monday morning, but fortu- 
nately for its reputation its statements failed of 
effect. 


The Sunday opening of the PublicjLibrary 
continues a success—no falling off in numbers, 
and the class of readers that which is unable to 
come to the rooms on weekdays. 


When Mr. Sumner called on Gov. Boutwell 
Wednesday he said: ‘‘I congratulate the coun- 
try, | congratulate the State, and I congratulate 
myself upon having you as my colleague.” 

On Friday, the Kansas Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution declaring Pomeroy guilty 
of offering to bribe York, and thanking the lat- 
ter for ‘‘unmasking Samuel C. Pomeroy.” 

Hon. George F. Hoar of Worcester, has given 
the entire amount of his Congressional salary 
voted by the last Congress to the Worcester 
County Free Institute of Industrial Science. 

“Perley” says that J. H. Saville, chief clerk 
of the Treasury Department, will be Assistant 
Secretary, although it has been asserted that 
ex-Senator Sawyer of South Carolina had the 
inside track. 

The Publishers’ Weekly (New York), of March 
1, had a very readable Boston letter on the daily 
press. Itis from the ready pen of Mr. Burn- 
ham, the ‘‘Literary Items” of the Watchman 
and Reflector. 

For thorough men of the world the editors of 
the Post show altogether too, much feeling at 
the setting-back of a mere building for any of 
us to imitate in the hope of success their sar- 
donic philosophy. 

Mr. Edward W. Kinsley addressed a large 
audience in the Young Men’s Christian Union 
hall, Saturday evening, on his experiences dur- 
ing a visit to California, and made a very bril- 
liant and instructive ‘‘talk.” 

Our citizens look with favor upon the annex- 
ation of West Roxbury and Brookline, but do 
not favor encroachments across the river into 
Middlesex county. ‘heir experience with East 
Boston has cured any former wishes in a north- 
erly direction. — Transcript. 

No one class has enjoyed the frequent snow 
of the past season more than the Latin and High 
school boys, who almost daily resorted to the 
Coramon for a trial of prowess in snowballing. 
Arranged in parallel lines, now chasing, now 
retreating, with the balls flying like hail, they 
made a cheery sight, and evidently enjoyed the 
sport hugely. 

Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, for some time past 
the representative of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser in New York city. has become managing 
editor of that newspaper, Mr. D. A. Goddard 
remaining at its head as editor-in-chief. Mr. 
Bacon has a large ambition, an efficient manipu- 
lation and an untiring industry, and the Adver- 
tiser already shows the effect of their combina- 
ion in its favor. 

“Independent journalism” has had a new 
phase lately in the modest request of Sam 
Bowles of the Springtield Republican for two 
dead-head tickets over the Pacific Railroad to 
San Francisco! Shades of Oakes Ames and 
the Credit Mobilier, what assurance! ‘Inde- 
pendent” management was vindicated by Presi- 
dent Clark’s answer. Possibly Bowles will 
publish the correspondence. 

The Post talks about ‘tan $800,000 building” 
in allusion to the new  postoflice structure. 
A million anda halt have already been appro- 
priated, and the same amount will be required 
for the completion to Congress street. Why 
should not the general government ask that 
this elegant edifice—inteuded to be the model 
postoflice of the world—have every security 
against fire or other causalty ? 

While we disagree with the Postmaster upon 
his views of the necess.ty of wider streets as a 


at reduced rates. 
oilcloths. 
street. 


surpassed, in this city. 


prepared to supply their customers and smokers 


insure quick sales. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker call 
attention to their three departments of custom- 
work, retail clothing, and furnishing-goods, in 
each of which the advantages to buyers are 
made conspicious to all callers. If one word 
would express the merits of this house it would 
be reliability. We refer to their advertisement. 

Fowle, Torrey & Co., 157 Tremont street, 
announce a grand opening of spring carpets, 
embracing a rich assortment of fine goods in 
new designs and colorings, selected with special 
reference to the best retail trade. They call 
particular attention to some very choice things 
intended to match the new upholstery shadings. 
Last season’s patterns, in perfect condition, 
will be offered at very low prices. 


The experiment of providing lunch for help, 
which has been attended with so much success 
among some of the larger mercantile houses of 
England and France, has recently been tried 
by Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., carpet 
dealers of our city, to their entire satisfaction. 
By this means, their employes, consisting of 
salesmen, upholsterers, porters and sewing- 
women, to the extent of one hundred in num- 
ber, do not leave their warerooms during the 
dinner hour, which custom has allowed them, 
but partake of a substantial lunch, consisting of 
cold meats, sandwiches, etc., etc., with tea and 
coffee, provided by the firm.and at its expense, 
and served in their building. By this arrange- 
ment the employers gain about one half-hour in 
service, which is of the most value in the mid- 
dle of the day, and particularly during the busy 
season, or any special rush of trade, such as 
the Messrs. Pray & Co. are having at the pres- 
ent time—while the employe saves the expense 
which his lunch or dinner would cost him if 
provided by himself. This example is worthy 
the consideration of other large firms in the 
city.—Journal. 





ART NOTES. 
MISS CARPENTER’S RECEPTION. 
There was a very pleasapt reception in the 
Lawrence building, Friday night, under the di- 
rection of Miss E. M. Carpenter, in compli- 
ment to a most estimable lady, formerly a pupil, 
when several of the other artists in the building 
threw open their doors. The scene with the 
pleasant studios brilliantly lighted, thronged 
with ladies and gentlemen, was very inspiriting. 
On Miss Carpenter the duties of hostess de- 
volved, and she filled the place with grace and 
ease. Her rooms were made bright with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, and on the walls hung a 
number of excellent flower-pieces. There were 
also some landscapes and studies of Yosemite 
scenery. In the front room a nice collation 
was served, several of Miss Carpenter's pupils 
acting as waiters for the occasion. In the studio 
ot Miss M. W. Merrill two finely-drawn crayon 
portraits were much admired. Miss Merrill, in 
the short time she has devoted herself to her 


another column the receipt of a large line of real 
body Brussels carpeting, which they will sell 
Also a lot of English sheet 
These can be found at No. 93 Court 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making a 
brilliant display of spring goods, and on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday next will open 
their millinery department with a line of goods 
for every want seldom equalled, and never 


Messrs. James Dingley & Co., Nos. 99 and 
1585 Washington street, having just received a 
large invoice of very fine Havana cigars, are 


generally with one of the finest cigars ever im- 
ported into this market, and at such prices as to 


of next week. See card. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 


THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 





personations in ‘*Chesney Wold.” 


noon last was witnessed by a crowded audience, 


make early application for seats. 

To-night, Madame Janauschek will appear 
for the first time this season in ‘‘Lady Mac- 
beth,” one of the most powerful interpretations 
of this role that has been given upon the Amer- 
ican stage. On Monday next, Madame Janaus- 
chek will make her first essay here of ‘*Adri- 
enne” in the tragedy ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ 
which will be represented with a strong cast. 
‘‘Medea,” ‘Marie Stuart’ and ‘‘ Deborah,” are in 
rehearsal. 

An extra matinee of ‘Eileen Oge” will be 
given on Monday, ‘St. Patrick’s Day.” 

THE ‘‘BOSTON.” 

The great success that attended the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Jane Eyre” with Miss Maggie Mitchell 
at this house last season has been duplicated in 
her present engagement, which opened on Mon- 
day last. It is difficult to account for the flock- 
ing of the public to an entertainment that has 
little in the way ef novelty to attract, but it is 
none the less gratifying to see the ‘‘fickle mon- 
ster” true to an early love in thus encouraging 
a yreat favorite by such lavish patronage ina 
part quite out of the line which she originally 
essayed. Miss Mitchell has, in the heroine of 
“Jane Eyre,” succeeded in demonstrating that 
she has a wider range of histrionic ability than 
her previous attempts out of her stereotyped 
line of ingenue parts have evidenced. ier 
performance is not faultless, but her delineation 
of the intensity and pathos of the character is 
earnest, natural and powerfully suggestive. 

Mr. L. R. Shewell has been warmly wel- 
comed by many of his former admirers. He 
gave a strong and impressive rendering of 
“Rochester,” which commanded frequent ap- 
plause. The support was especially good. 
Little Rosie France deserves prominent men- 
tion for her remarkably natural and ‘lifelike 
acting of the child-part, ‘‘Adele.” Miss Noah’s 
“Hannah” was an admirable performance, and 
the ‘*Professor Blackhurst” of Mr. Holmes and 
the “Sam” of Mr. Wilson were fine character- 
izations. 

Only one pertormance of *‘Jane Eyre” will be 
given to-day. In the evening, ‘‘Lost in Lon- 
don” and ‘*The Chimney Corner,” will present 
Mr. Shewell in two favorite characters. 

The Girards, Russelle, Augustine and Emile, 
who recently created a decided sensation at the 
Grand Opera House, New York, will appear 
this evening. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 

NEW ENGLAND FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
‘The annual meeting of this society was held 
last Friday afternoon at the rooms of the New 
England Woman’s Club. The object of the 
society is to secure teachers for the normal 
schools under the auspices of the society, who 
make their applications at the rooms of the Bos- 
ton society and are sent South. The object of 
the schools are to fit the best scholars in those 
schools, and enable them to perform the duties 





art, has made rapid progress, developing a great 
There were some nice sketches | 


degree of talent. 
in oil on the walls, and on an easel were two | 
good crayon portraits by one of her pupils. | 
Mrs. Horton had a very attractive collection of | 
water-color flower studies and landscapes, and 
visitors received much pleasure in looking over | 
her well-filled portfolios. N. ‘T. Leganger | 
showed several studies of Adirondack scenery, 
including a view of the Ausable river. There 
was a large picture of Mount Desert scenery, 





general rule, we most cordially commend his 
action regarding the new postottice. He has | 
endeavored to secure tor Boston a splendid edi- | 
tice, and the sneers of the 
contracts emanate from unworthy suspicions | 
expressed with a view t » influence the judgment | 
et officials conversant with the whole details, | 


who cannot retrain from smiling at the ludicrous | spaniels, and some beautiful portraits of child- 
attempts of the /’osf to make the United States, | ren. 


}and a number of sunset studies. 


‘ust about granite | and all found much to admire in the admirable 
| portraits. 
also a faithful copy of Landseer’s King Charles 


The studio of | 
Mr. Edgar Parker was a center of attraction, 


In Mr. Parker's studio there were 





The reception closed shortly after ten 


the city of Boston, and the prospective conven- | o'clock, and was one of the pleasantest aflairs | 


ience of half a million people give way before | 
the imperative necessity of allowing a newspa- | 
per office to remain undisturbed.—Journal. 


Judge Kingman, of the United States Court | 
tor Wyoming Territory, writes that the employ- | 
ment of Women as jurors has enabled the courts | 
to punish classes of crime where convictions 


He 


adds, and his words should be heeded by Mr. 


could not be obtained without their aid. 


Stedman, Representative in the General Court 


from Boston :— 

Ido not remember a single instance where a 
jury of men has convicted either party for 
shooting at each other, even in a crowded room, 
if no one was killed; or for killing any one, if 
the victim had been armed. But, with two or 
three woman on the jury, they have never 
failed to follow the instructions of the court. 
Again: the courts have been nearly powerless, | 
with only men for jurors, in enforcing the laws 
against drunkenness, gambling, houses of ill- } 
tame, anddebauchery in any of its forms. Nei- 
ther grand nor petit juries could be relied on; 
but a few women on either pancl changed the 
face of things at once; and from that day this 
kind of vice has trembled before the law and | 
hidden itself from sight, where formerly it | 
stalked abroad with shameless front and bra- 
ven confidence in protection from punishment. | 
‘There are, comparatively, so few women here, | 
and those are so generally kept at home by do- | 
mestie duties, that the courts have been unable | 
to obtain as many of them for jurors as was | 
desirable. But those who have served have | 
uniformly acquitted themselves with great cred- 
it. | 


Ll & NESS NOTES. 











| 
The city authorities have several notices of | 


public import.nee this week. 





Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. suggest several 
excellent music-books for different specialties 
this week. 

Roberts Brothers publish Mrs. Woolson’'s 
book, American Society,” next 
week. 

Messrs. Chandler & Co.'s spring goods are | 
All their departments are abun- 


“Woman in 


very choice. 
dantly filled. | 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are happy | 
in the display of thirty thousand yards of choice 
Hamburgs. 

The Eastern Railway Company publish in our | 
advertising columns a notice of interest to the | 
travelling public. | 

Messrs. Lovejoy & Sons, at 338 Washington | 
street. have some choice carpetings just in. 
‘They are beautiful patterns. 

“Oak Pall” rightly estimates the advantage 
of low prices even in dull times, and suggests 
rare chances for clothing at that establishment. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks's announcements 
are always deserving of careful attention, but 
in particular this week their stafement relative 


to ladies’ hosiery. 


Mr. R. H. Wadleigh’s spring opening of; 
millinery will take place on Tuesday and 





Wednesday next, at 285 Washington street, | 
and will be found very brilliant. | 
The Eagle Clothing Company, corner of | 
Washington and Essex streets, will fit @ man | 
with an overcoat so satisfactorily that he will} 
forget entirely that it cost him anything. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. mention three books 
«whiedi all our readers, in particular, should read, 
in their judgment. We might add there is no 


book in theiglong catalogue which our readers 


ought not to own. 

Messrs. Nichols & Hall have published an 
American novel, called ‘Bart Ridgeley,” which 
is a story of Northern Ohio. Its author is said 
to be an ex-member of Congress, and the work 
is certainly one of vigor, spirit and interesting 
detail. 

Messrs. G. W. Chipman & Co. announce in 


| the gallery when the amounts of the bids were 
announced. 


prices were obtained. 
pleasing, and some very choice. 


competitive sales will become an established 
practice. 


| lowed their competitive art sale with a free ex- 
{hibition of splendid phegographs of Eastern 
| scenery and objects, largely Egyptian and Asi- 
| atic. 
| as works of art has seldom been excelled, and 
| they give a striking realism of ancient ,peoples 
and their works. 


}ingly trying one for voice, presenting in tact 


| singing. 


of the season. 


THE COMPETITIVE SALE. 
The competitive sale of Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes was closed on Friday atternoon. There 
were quite a number of bidders assembled in 


An opportunity was given to those 
who wished to make a final bid, a privilege 
whicn several availed themselves of. Good 
The pictures were all 
The is 
It is hoped that 


sale 


regarded as very successful. 


FREE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes have fol- 


Each sells tor a dollar. Their vividness 





MUSIC NOTES, 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The eighth concert in the Harvard series was 
attended by a large aud gratified audience. Mr. 
M. W. Whitney was the soloist, and, like his 
predecessors among the vocalists of these con- 
certs during the present season, he introduced 
a novelty in a concert air by Mozart, ‘‘Alcan- 
dro lo confesso.”. The number is an exceed- 
technical difficulties in excess of pleasing ef- 
fects of harmony. Mr. Whitney exhibited his 
wonted noble quality of voice and certainty of 
intonation, leaving nothing to be desired but 
that something of fervor and glowing life, the 
absence of which is frequently apparent in his 
He also gave the aria, ‘‘Give me back 
my dearest Master,” from the Passion music of 
Bach, with grand depth and refinement. The 
orchestral numbers included Spohr's overture 
to rendered with a 
brilliancy in keeping with the character of the 
work. ‘The air from Bach's suite in D, and his 
ever charming Gavotte were clearly and deli- 
The eighth symphony of 


“Jessonda,.” which was 


cately interpreted. 
Beethoven did not fare as well. There was a 
lack of certainty in portions of the work, 
although the violins had no share in these 
occasional blemishes. As we have before re- 
marked, it is a matter of surprise that this 
orchestra maintains as high a standard as it 
does with the limited opportunity it has for 
rehearsal. 

The ninth concert, to take place on the 27th, 
will commemorate the 
thoven’s death by a programme comprising 
Beethoven's works exclusively. 

MR. PETERSILEA’S RECITALS. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea’s classical matinees 
this season bave proved so successful that Wes- 
leyan Hall has been found inadequate to accom- 
modate his pupils and patrons desiring to at- 
tend his recitals; the Meionaon has, therefore, 


anniversary of Bee- 


been engaged for a series of these recitals, the 
first of which was given on Thursday last. 
There was @ crowded attendance. The select 
programme performed included the following 
morceaux: ‘Sonata Apassionata,” op. 57, Bee- 
thoven; Concerto in G-minor, op. 25, Mendels- 
sohn; **Berceuse and Fantaisie Impromptu,” 
,op. 66, Chopin; and **Fantaisie on Themes,” 
from ‘‘J,es Huguenots,” Thalberg. The selec- 
tions were admirably adapted to exhibit the 
pianist’s versatility and his adaptiveness to con- 
| trasted styles of composition, and his perform- 
ances were received with the heartiest applause, 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 

The Jubilee Singers this afternoon again, and 


of competent teachers. The public schools of 


is to give them more competent teachers. The 
report of the Teachers’ Committee, of whom 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney is the chairman, showed 
that there are two of these normal schools in 
Virginia, four in North Carolina, and one in 
Georgia. They are open to white and colored 
pupils alike, but are attende 1 most generally by 
colored pupils. The Secretary’s report showed 
that the receipts amounted to $22,240.81; ex- 
penditures, $13,027.80. The balance on hand 
is $9413.01. The officers elected are as follows : 
President, ex-Governor Claflin; Treasurer, E. 
W. Hooper; Secretary, Jonathan A. Lane; 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Committee, E. D. 
Cheney; and a long list of trustees. There 
seems to be some ditliculty experienced in pro- 
curing teachers, and early applications are de- 
sired. The work of the society appears to be 
progressing quietly and satisfactorily. 





DEATH OF HON. JAMES SAVAGE. 
The death at his residence at the Hotel Berke- 
ley, of Hon. James Savage, LL.D., aged eighty- 
eight years, has taken place since our last. Mr. 
Savage was one of our best known and most 
respected citizens. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard College in the class of 1803, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1807. He had 
filled many public positions, having served on 
one of the oldest school committee boards, as 
amember of the Legislature, and in other 
otlices. He was a member of the Genealogical 
Society, and the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, and was an earnest worker in each society, 
having edited many very interesting historical 
and genealogical works. He was also a valued 
contributor to the New England Magazine, the 
North American Review, and other publications, 
and in fact was a very prolific writer on anti- 
quarian subjects. He was the founder of the 
Massachusetts Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, in 1816, and had held every office in it, 
from that of trustee to president. Mr. Savage 
was a man of rare geniality and charity, and 
was universally respected as a thoroughly good 
man. His son, Col. James Savage, was killed 
during the late war of the rebellion, and his 
wite had deceased several years previous to his 
death. He leaves one daughter, the wife of 
Prot. Wm. B. Rogers, of the Technological In- 
stitute. No one of our aged citizens could have 
passed away who had filled a more important 
place in the minds and hearts of the public, and 
his loss is an irreparable one. He was intensely 
loyal; and the story is told of him that, during 
the dark days of the war, when the Historical 
Society was deliberating whether it should not 
change some securities which it held from na- 
tional bonds to other less questionable invest- 
ments, he became red-hot with indignation at 
the suggestion, and exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the government of the United States 
breaks up, we shall all go to h—— together!” 
The investments were not changed. 





ART FEATURES OF THE DAY. 
CONCERTS.-THE NEW MUSEUM.—MME. JAN 
AUSCHEKR. 

We know not why Boston, any more than 
Athens, should be sacred solely to Athena; it 
seems to us, rather, that Apollo has been in 
the ascendant with us, this winter, so plenti- 
fully has this fire-shorn capital been blessed 
with music as of the spheres. he manner in 
which artistic enterprise has been encouraged 
in Boston, this season, seems not only credita- 
ble, but noble, when we consider how recently 
she has been lashed by the terrible scourge of 
fire, human epidemic and horse disease. 
CONCERTS. 

Now that the echoes of the opera have died 
away, the most prominent musical feature in 
this city is that grand chain of symphonic de- 
lights known as the Harvard concerts. Arte- 
mus Ward has facetiously remarked that ‘‘Har- 
vard College is a seat of learning conveniently 
situated in the bar of*Parker’s hotel.” A simi- 
lar transposition might be supposed to have 
taken place with regard to the Music Hall, in 
which these interesting entertainments are al- 
wars given; but to explain the connection of 
the association with the College would be a task 
both laborious and unenlivening. Suffice it to 
say that the well-known “Symphony Con- 
certs,” guided programmatically by Mr. John 
S. Dwight, editor of the Journal of Music, and 
executed by artists of great worth and excel- 
lence, stand unrivalled among the musical de- 
velopments of this country. The Mendelssohn 








Quintette Club are giving a very beautiful se- 


on Wednesday evening and Saturday afternoon 


Madame Janauschek has continued to attrac 
very large and select audiences by her dual im- 
The second 
and last matinee of this play will be given this 
afternoon. The performance on Saturday after- 


and those intending to be present to-day should 


ries of musical entertainments; and Mr. B. J. 
Lang has opened a set of brilliant concerts, 
such as he so well knows how to give. 
ART MUSEUM. 
Great attention has been lately called to Bos- 


which is at present stationed in the Atheneum, 
although the excellent collection of engravings 
is still to be seen at the Public Library. Sure- 


building will be hailed by all friends of the en- 
terprise as a blessing and relief; still, to mount 
the classic steps of Athena's special library is 
always more of a pleasure than a hardship, and 
the collection now placed there is worthy of a 
longer pilgrimage. Indeed, the central site of 
this favored building is one which the muses 
may well envy for their projected temple, which 
must of necessity stand at a greater distance 
from the already blocked-up heart of Boston 
city life. 

The present group of collections possesses 
great interest as a foreshadowing of what is to 
be. The very generous supply of Egyptian 
curiosities, precious in proportion to their mo- 
notony; the delicate display of Venetian fra- 
gilities, which any housekeeper would dread to 
see upon her dresser, and which one scarcely 
dares to look at lest they should break; the 
pathetic and beautiful bas-reliefs in najolica— 
all inspire one with an ardent wisk that this 
proposed asylum of Art may be erected and 
opened as soon as possible, so that all exquis- 
ite and perishable objects may take refuge there 
from the rough blasts of a destructive world. 
Perhaps the most interesting objects to a lover 
of antiquarian art are Mr. Appleton’s magniti- 
cent Gracco-Italian vases, mementoes of the 
days when lower Italy was still called Magna 
Graccia, and the very beautiful medieval tap- 
estries, representing the seasons as finely as 
they could be shadowed forth when the needle 
and the loom were still rivals of the pencil and 
the brush. A pleasant collection of paintings 


that its successors may be more and more de- 
lightful as year gives place to year. 
JANAUSCHEK. 

Another distinguished dramatic artist has 
paid to the English language the honor and the 
compliment of preferring it to a graceful and 
expressive mother tongue. Madame Janaus- 
personatiors into our Anglo-Norman speech is 
more decided than that of Mr. Fechtcer, whose 
foreignism pains us almost constantiy by the 
fetters which it throws over the unconscious 
actor’s power, while that of Madame Janauschek 
is a veil which is full often lifted to show us 
her genius resplendent in its unobstructed 
radance. We will not, perhaps because we 
cannot, say which is realiy the greater; but this 
we will say, that Madame Janauschek’s per- 
formance of the difficult and eminently opposite 
roles of ‘‘Lady Dedlock” and “Hortense,” in 
Dickens’s  tremendpus creation ‘* Bleak 
House,” disguised for the stage under the name 
of ‘Chesney Wold,” is masterly and surprising, 
and seems to us worthy of the freshest laurels 
which we have to bestow. The rapidity with 
which she passes from the high-toned remorse 
of the unhappy lady to the vulgar rage of the 
vindictive servant is not only amazing but per- 
fectly fitted to deceive an entire audience, if the 
programmes were only handed round at the end 
of the play instead of at the beginning. Indeed, 
excellently supported as Madame Janauschek 
is at the Globe, we really wonder at her living 
through a single performance of Chesney Wold; 


of 


j the South are poor, and the object of the society | since, besides the enormous labor of represent- 


ing the two principal women of the piece, which 
keeps her upon the stage the whole time, she 
deprives herself of those short breathing-spaces 
which actors generally hail with avidity, by the 
extra labor of passing from dress to dress of 
the magnificent series of costumes which forms 
so conspicuous an adjunct of her impersonation 
of Lady Dedlock. Whether this new feature in 
histrionic portraiture will be hailed as an im- 
provement by the lovers of the 
drama we cannot say. It pleases the eye, but 


legitimate 


thoughtful among the audience is somewhat 
disturbed by the enthusiastic whispers which 


art of attending toa play is as yet in its infancy ; 
and audiences will learn in time to reserve their 
comments for those intervals during which they 
are confronted by the curtain only. 

We note as defects in Madame Janauschek’s 
acting the turning of the back squarely to the 
audience, which should never be done on the 
stage—since an audience, like a tiger, should 
always be kept under the eye of the hero or 
heroine —and the occasional slow utterance 
which chills the fire of some of her phrases. 
While, however, we acknowledge that there 
were one or two attitudes and some enuncia- 
tions which we would gladly have altered, we 
must pronounce Madame Janauschek a very 
spirited and queenly Lady Dedlock. In enact- 
ing the equally difficult part of Hortense, the 
skill with which she has copied the ,defective 
phraseology of a foreigner of another nation in 
the language of a third is worthy of a prize 
from some institute of philology. As a con- 
scientious student of art and of dialects, as well 
as a mighty painter of human passions, she 


commands our admiration and respect. Less 
gracetul than Ristori, and less powerful than 
Rachel, she is still a queen of tragedy, and as 
such we do her homage. 
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NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
The score or so of English sparrows which 
were brought to Boston, two years ago, have 
multiplied to thousands, and make it lively for 
the insects which have been ravaging the trees 
on the Common for so many years with impu- 
nity. 
A druggist who formerly employed Evans, 
the Northwood murderer, says he was lazy and 
shiftless. The young woman who accidentally 
met him in the Bussey woods, just before the 





NGS.—William Denton will speak on -Truc Tem- 
perance, Sunday, at 2.3-4 P.M. Excellent quartette 
singing. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


le you would get bargains in CLOTHING go to the 
“EAGLE.” This Company are doing a large business 
and give satisfaction. 





SPRING CAMPAIGN.—The EAGLE CLoTHING Co. 
have a splendid stock of MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTH- 
ING. No better place in Boston to get supplied—one 
price and fair dealing. Corner Washington and Es- 
sex. 





BROwWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, for Pulmonary 
and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years, and have received testimo- 
nials trom eminent men who have used them. 





ANY SIZE.—We have five different sizes, from Im- 
derial Regalia to Poney size. of very rich HAVANA 
CIGARS, noted for their mildness. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Cv.., 


rachl5 99 and 1585 Washington street. 





TO SMOKERS.—Gentlemen in pursuit of FINE 
HaVANA OR KEY WeEsT CIGARS, that will suit their 
taste and prove all alike, can find them at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices at JaMES DINGLEY 
& Co.’s., 99 & 1585 Washington street. | 





SPECIAL NOTICES. | 
MR. JOHN WEISS'S FOUR REMAINING 
LECTURES 
oN 
SHAKSPEARE 
Will be given at WESLEYAN HALL. Bromfeld | 
street, on 

Tuesday, March 1s. 3 
Friday. 21, 
Tuesday. *“ 25, . 
Friday. a  B. 


14 Tremont 


at the Bookstore of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
. 1t-mchl5 


street 





ton’s embryo Art Museum, the chief nucleus of 


ly the final erection of the long looked-for 


at 41-2 o'clock, P. M. 
Tickets, at FIVE DOLLARS EaCH, may be obtained | 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 


H, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 


3m febl 





In add 


rachl5 


pains tne ear; since the attention of the more 10, 15, 


mchl5 
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JORDAN, 


SPRING 


SPRING O 


MARSH 


& CO. 


are now prepared to 


SHOW 


A LARGE LINE 


—OF— 





Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Announce their first grand opening of spring and 
summer 


MILLINERY 


—FOR— 


rounds off the present exhibition, and we hope WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 


March 19th, 20th and 2ist. 


ition to our usual display of 


DRESS BONNETS AND ROUND 


HATS, 


chek’s success in transterring her brilliant im- | We shall exhibit a complete assortment of 


Children’s ~ Hats 


Prices. 


sa We make a specialty of MOURNING HATS, 
BONNETS and VEILS. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 


& CO., 


OFFER 


30,000 Yards 


— OF — 


Hamburg Edgings 


—AT— 


greet each new transformation. However, the| Fifty Per Cent. Less than]? 


Cost! 


SOLD ! 


SHEPARD, . 
NORWELL 
& CO., 


30 and 34 WINTER ST. 


NEW GOODS > 


FOR THE SPRING, 


1873. 


ANDLER & CO. 


now opening, in all the Va- 
rious Departments of their|¢ 


store, New Spring Goods, 


DY 


BY ABBA GOULD WOOLSON. 


With a prefatory letter by JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


Price $1.50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


SHAWLS. 


PENING! 


at Reasonable 


NEXT WEEK. 
WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


It 


Gentlemen’s 


I 


<6 and 30 Cents, | , 


c 
as may be seen at our TEMPLE-PLACE ESTAB- 


CHEAPEST GOODS WE HAVE EVER) OY O8" Mnusicture, 
Cushman & Brooks, 


lt 


are 


murder of the Joyce children, is cashier at a to which they invite an e€X-|ovERCOATS, g14........ Former price........ 91s 
well-known retail store in that city. é : OVERCOATS, $15........ Former price........ $20 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. amination. OVERCOATS, $16........ Former price........ $20 

Lewis Downing, the celebrated coachbuilder of OVERCOATS, @1S........ Former price........ $22 
Concord, died on Monday evening, aged eighty- =e OVERCOATS, §20........ Former price........ $25 
one. OVERCOATS, $20........ Former price........ $26 
Ai : 25, 27 & 29 Winter Street. | ovERCOATS, $25........ Former price........ $30 

Sunday Services, rachis at | OVERCOATS, $2S........ Former price........ $35 

MUSIC HALL SPIRITUALIST FREE MEET- wicbaal Pee = at rae OVERCOATS, $35.......- Former price........ $40 


It 








PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


HAVE AT THEIR NEW STORE, 


NO. 31 TEMPLE PLACE 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


MONDS, 


and Cluster Rings, Studs, 


Gent’s Pins, Ear-rings 


and Brooches, 


To which they invite the inspection of purchasers, 


| Diamonds and Gems mounted to order in 


latest styles. 


NO. 31 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
/PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


in Solitaire 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


Ladies’ Paris Cotton Hose, broad tops. 
Ladies’ Silk Hose, lon 
Ladies’ Lisle Thread 
Ladies’ Embroidered Aprons, half price. 
Gentlemen’s 
Cash’s Coventry Cambric Frillings. 

Cash’s Coventry Threespire Frillings. 
Ladies’ Embroidered Linen Cambric Hand- 


Colored and Bordered Hemstiched Hand- 


Ladies’ Embroidered and Real Lace Bor- 


Ladies’ Imperial fleece-lined LONG STOCKINGS. 
se Brown dressed COTTON HOSE, extra length. | Station. 


Nos. 8 and 81-2 er Bright-brown SEA ISLAND 


Washington, Cor. Essex St. 


Prices FReduced! 


OVERCOATS, 
OTERCOATS. 


very low prices, to close. 








CARPETS! 
JOHN H. PRAY, 


In connection with their great sale of 


CARPETS, 


Have decided to sell 


25,000 YARDS 


—OF— 


Tapestry Carpetings, 
Consisting of goods of the following manufacturers: 
John Crossley & Sons, “Limited,” Hali- 
fax, England ; 


Henry Jecks’, Dixon & Sons’ Kiddermin- 
ster, England ; 
Firth, Willans & Oo., Clifton Mills, Eng. 


—aAT— 


$1.35 PER YARD, 
FORMER PRICE $1.62 1-2. 


These goods are all of the above makes, which are 
acknowledged to be the 


Best in England, 
and are simply sold at this price 


To make room and dispose of a sur- 
plus stock. 


Don’t fail to make an early examination of the qual- 
ity and styles of these goods, that the bargains may 
be appreciated and secured during the 


Next Ten Days. 
t-—1 


SONS & CO. 


mchl5 Q@pposite the Adams House. 2t 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
LADIES & GENTLEMEN! 
Our Grand Clearance Sale? 


—aT-} 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Cushman & Brooks, 


tops. 

ose, long tops. 
Finest Quality Dog-skin 
Gloves. 


kerchiefs. 
Plain 
Handkerchiefs. 


Hemstitched Initial 


kerchiefs. 
dered Handkerchiefs. 


“ 32 Gage, U.S. extra quality WHITE COTTON 
Hose. 


COTTON HOS 

sand 1-2 Young Ladies’ and Misses’ 0. S. Brow 
and White Balbriggan long top HOSE, = 
broidered silk. , 
99 1-2 and 10-inch Brown and White 288 
COTTON LONG HOSE pe actuate 
8,8 1-2. 9 and 9 1-2 Brigit brown super \G 
A or ot ‘own superfine LONG 
4, 4 1-2 to 3, Infants’, Children’s and Misses’ 
FRENCH FANCY LONG STOCK ines." 
nfants’, Children’s and Misses’ White, Fleece *< 
rino and Cotton HOSE, ee ae 
),000 yards finest quality, styles not found elsewhere 

HAMBURG EDGINGS.  OUnd elsewhere, 

ys INSERTIONS. 
: FLOUNCINGS. 

0,000 yards of finest French BAN DS—Styles 
elsewhere—for CHEMISES, DRAWERS, SK ; 
and NIGHT-DRESSEs. ERS, SKIRTS 
No ruch assortment of tinest quality Night-Dresses, 
hemise, Train and Demi-Train and Walking SKIRTS 








NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


EAGLE 





LOTHING 


\ 
y] 


C 


COMPANY. 


GREAT INDUGEMENTS ! 


IVERCOATS, 
IVERCOATS, 





DRESSING-GOWNS and SMOKING-JACKETS at 





Washington, Corner of Essex Street. 
mehl5 tf 


STARTLING! 
Astonishing!! 
W onderful!!! 


LOW PRICES IN ALL KINDS OF 


SONS & CO., 


BRUSSELS, VELVET & WILTON 


t 
acter of this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


the first it has tak- N e VW en the lead, selling 


largely, and eliciting high commendation from those 


1873. 





HIRTY-THREE 


Washington St. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER 


Custom Department. 


manufacture. 
Vur importations this season are larger than eve 


ing departments, having been made expre--i: { 
our order by some of the best European mua:.u: i 
turers. Our prices are as low as, and in some in 


ties of goods. 


Retail Clothing Department. 


faction to the purchaser in every particular. 


Furnishing Goods Department. 


@For the accommodation of our customers we have 





reopened this department with a large assortment of 
the choicest articles made in the way of shirts, un- 
derclothing, ties, gloves, etc., carefully selected by 
Mr. Fred. W. Baker, who has charge of this depart- 
ment, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 


BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL. 


It mehl5 


Boston, March 10, 1873. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


398 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, Only line authorized to sell all rail through 


tickets to points on Maine Ce=tral, 
Knox and Lincoln, European and 


North American Railroads. 


Only Line between Boston and Ban- 
gor without change of Cars. 


PULLMAN CARS ON ALL THROUGH 
TRAINS. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS ARE IN USE 
ON THIS RAILROAD. 


Tickets and further information can be obtained, 


also Berths and Chairs in the Pullman cars secured 


at 134 Washington street, and at Eastern Railroad 


GEO. RUSSELL, 
Gen'l Ticket Agt. 
mchl5 


GEO. F. FIELD, #7 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
tf 














well quali- 
Musical Writers for the 


Lt 


WE HAVE A LARGE LINE OF 
REAL BODY 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


not found | Prom a new Manufactory not quite up to the stand- 
ard, which we offer for a few days at 


$1.75 PER YARD. 


—ALSO— 
BY SAMARIA, 
A LOT OF 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL CLOTHS, 
—ron~ 
$12ePER YARD, 
AT WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


G. W. Chipman & Co. 


93 Court Street, cor, Hanover St. 


mchld It 


‘CHEERFUL 
VOIGES " fone 


FOR 
SCHOOLS. | 
he remark- Clarke’s 


| There is no | 





able char- 
From 


Me thod fled to judge. 


papers say: “Likely to 


secome as popular I OY as Richardson’s.” 


“The very book !’—**Among notices, every article has 


justly placed it far Reed above any similar 


book.”—“Attracts and allures the pupil.”—“Over- 


“aa 


flowing with Organs. pure melodies.” 


Price $2.0. For sale everywhere. 


OLIVER | ‘MUSICAL 


me DITSON Nowy “eg " 
SAB. or us. mena. | TOT Tet 


mehl5 th 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


READY THIS DAY: 


BART RIDGELEY ; 


A STORY OF NORTHERN OHIO. 
EVO); FG icone so pccveccencanitivsvas ces soviet $1.50. 





{From the Literary World.| 
“Many of its characters are real personages, some 
of them now living.....-- Northern Ohio, at that date, 
was a New England Colony, settled almost exclu- 
sively by emigrants from the Eastern States; and the 
development of the New England character under 
the influence of pioneer life in the West the author 
has found a fascinating subject of study. While his 
general purpose seems to be to depict the life of that 
time and place, a special purpose appears in the 
book, which is likely more powerfully to attract the 
average reader. This is to trace the intellectual and 





Clothing, Furnishing Goods 


Hats, Caps, Boots 


On INAUGURATION DAY we published a price 
list, showing some REMARKABLE bargains in the | 


market, provided they can purchase good, honest, 
serviceable clothing cheap. 


make room for it we offer the balance of our Winter 
Clothing at prices EVEN LOWER than our FORMER 


to secure desirable goods for little money. 


no deviation allowed. 


OAK HALL, Boston. 





G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


spring stock will soon be in store, and in order to | 


various departments of our business, and our sales | 
since that time convince us that the people are ready | — 
to buy. even in dull times and with a tight money | 


| 
} 


| 


it | mchl5 


moral transformation of his hero from a dreamy and 


and | unpractical boy to an earnest and able man. Loveis 
= | ichief of the reforming agencies in the work, and an 
Shoes, Umbrellas, Trunks, | mpassioned love-story is the burden of the book.” 


| 
ete: 
| 


For sale at the Bookstores, 


NICHOLS & HALL, Publishers, 


mchl15 It 32 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





- THREE BOOKS 


Our new and splendid | That ought to be read by every reader of The Com- 


monwealth : 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. By W.R.GREY. $2.00, 


PRICE LIST, thua affording a remarkable opportunity } LARS: A PASTORAL OF NORWAY. By Bay- 


ARD TAYLOR. $1.50. 


Every article marked in plain figures, and | MUSIC-HALL SERMONS. Second Series. By 


Rev. W.H.H, MURRAY. $1.50. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Our friends and customers who intend leaving their 
orders for Spring Clothing in our Custom Depart- 
ment this season, are et rnestly requested to do so at 
their earliest opportunity, in order to secure the best 
selection of materials and most careful attention in 


before, and our stock now comprises nearly every- 
thing desirable in fine woollens, a large proportion 
of our goods, for both custom and ready-made eloth- 


stances lower than, last year, for corresponding quali- 


By the fire of last November we lost a large portion 
of our stock of clothing—but having kept our entire 
force of operatives constantly employed throughout 
the winter in manufacturing new goods, we take 
pleasure in being able to announce that we can offer 
this season a full, complete assortment of treshly- 
made spring clothing, entirely of our own manutac- 
ture—which we warrant always to give entire satis- 


. 








* ENTERTAINMENTS. 












THE GLOBE. 
MR. ARTHUR CHENKY.....+--20+ ++eee+PROPRIBTOR. 
Mr. W.R. FLOYD.......---- seeceee ocecceee MANAGER. 


SATURDAY, March 15, 1873. 
Mad J hek in two Performances. 
a Afternoon at two o’clock as **Lady Dedlock” and 
“Hortense’} in 

CHESNEY WOLD! 

Evening at 7.30, as “Lady Macbeth” in Shakes- 
peare’s Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 


Monday Afternoon—"EILEEN OGE.” 
Monday Evenday, Jauauschek as **ADRIENNE.” 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Bootu Lessee and Manager. 
MAX MARETZEK... .ccccccccccsscccccccecceces rector. 


MAGGIE MITCHELL, 


will appear THIS AFTERNOON, in her, renewned 
and incomparable performance of 
“JANE EYRE,” 
Supported by the sterling actor and general favorite, 
MR. L. R. SHEWELL, j 
And the Dramatic Company. 
This (Saturday) evening, LOST IN LONDON and 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 
2s a open at 1.30 and 7.15; commences at 2 and 
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FREE EXHIBITION 


At the Gallery of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


No 127 Tremont Street. 


Several hundred Photographs, from new and origi- 
nal negatives, by BONFILS, of Beyrout, of the moet 
interesting and remarkable ruins and views in 
EGYPT, GREECE and SYRIA, particularly the 
great Temples at Karnak, Luxor, and Denderah in 
Egypt, Jerusalem, and Balbee in Syria, and the Par- 
thenon and Acropolis, at Athens. The whole form- 
ing & most complete and valuable reproduction of 
Eastern scenery. 


Open to the public for a few days only. mchls 








TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Five More Grand Concerts will be given by 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 


in aid of the Fisk University, in Tremo 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 15, a 

and WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 1 

Whole house reserved. Tickets 75 cen 

at Noves, Holives & Co.’s Bookstore, 117 

street, on Saturday morning, March Sth, at 9 o’clock 
i For further particulars inquire of B. W. 
2¢ mchs 





res & 
VILLIAMS, 114 Washington street. 





| Spring Opening 


French Millinery! 


On Tuesday & Wednesday, 
MARCH 17th and 18th. 


R. H. WADLEIGH, 


i285 Washington Street, 

Three Doors Below former place of Business. 
[No Cards.] 
mechl5 BOSTON. 
ee ee 


"MARCH, 1873. 


NEW CARPETS, 


JUST ARRIVED. 





We have received, per steamer Samaria, an inveice 
of BRUSSELS CARPETING, in New Designs and Col- 
orings, with suitable Borders, in all widths. 

Special attention is invited to these goods, as they 
are very choice, and many of the Patterns are exclu- 
sively our own. 

a ‘ steamer, Sheepskin, Wool-Bor- 
dered and Plain Coir MATS. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES 


PRIVATE PATTERNS. 


' J, LOVEJOY & SONS, 


338 Washington Street, 


A FEW DOORS NORTH OF HAYWARD, PLACH 





mechl3 - 2 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. SUFFOLK, 88. PROBATE COURT. 


‘To all parties interested in the Estate of SAMUEL 
G. BOWDLEAR, late of Boston, in said County de- 
ceased, tustate, Greeting: Whereas, ELIZABETH 
L. BOWDLEAR, of said Boston, has presented te 
suid Court her petition representing that she is the 
widow of suid deceased, and praying that she may 
be authorized to file in the Probate Office for said 
County her waiver of the provisions made for her in 
the will of suid deceased within six months after the 
tinal determination of a certain suit in equity in the 
Supreme Judicial Court for said County, in which 
the effect of said willis drawn in question. You are 
hereby cited to appeur at a Probate Court to be hold- 
en at said Boston on the seventh day of April pext, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against the same. And paid petitioner is or- 
dered to serve this citation by publishing the same, 
ouce a week, for three successive weeks, in the Com- 
monwealth, x newspaper printed at said Boston, the 
laet publication to betwo days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, I8AAC AMES, Esquire, Judge of ‘said 
Court, this eighth day of March, in the year ene 
thousand eight hundred and seyenty-three. 








mehls 3t P. R. GUINEY, Register. 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
} | AS aD J Oo: E BO SFO NR. 
QUARANTINE NOTICE. 
In BoakD OF HEALTH, ? 


Bos10N, March 7th, 1873. § 
Ordered, That all veseels arriving at this port, 
which have on board at the time of their arrival, or 
have bad during their passage to this port, any sick- 
hess of a contagious or doubtful character, which 
may be detrimental to the public health, shall be 
anchored at Quarantine. Nu such vessel shall pro- 
ceed, hor shail her cargo, or any part thereot, be 
discharged, hur any person be aliuwed to go on 
board or leave her while in Quarentine, without the 
written permit of the Port Physician. And the 
Port Physician is herevy authorized and instructed 
to take such Measures With regard to said vessels 


as, in his judgment, the heaith of the city may 
require. CHARLES E. DAVIS. Jk., CLERK. 
a 


mchlds 


TOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
N se 


wroposals dor Furnishing the City of Bos- 
ton with Granite Paving Blocks. 





Sealed Proposals will be received at the uffee of 
the Superintendent of Streets, City Hall, Boston, ua- 
til FRIDAY, March 48th, 1872, tweive o'clock, M.. for 
supplying the City of Boston with Granite Paving 
Blocks during the year 1x73. The Blocks te beof the 
following dimenoiuns, viz. 

Wiuth 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 inches. 

Length 6 tos inches. 

Depth 7 to 5 inches. ; 
All the edges to be sharp and straj 
right angles at their intersections bet bernie 
and vertically. The taces to be straight split and 
tree from gegen: or depressions. I = 
Proposals lo state the price per 
delivered on ouch wharves in ttle Prop amens on 
and Kart Boston, a» may be designated from liam top 
time by the duperintendent of Streets. Also th 
number of blocks which the proposer willdeliver ee 
month frou the first day of May to the tiret aaved 
November. A separate proposal will be received for 
blocks delivered When required on streets in Hox- 
bury avd Dorchester. 
Tne blocks delivered to the city to 4 
spect satistactory tu the Soladnahen = j ete at 
the Superintendent of Streets. A sample of the 
— must eps ram JrOoposal. 
ihe success idder will be reguér bonds 
ealistactory to the Committee on pot yal oe taith- 
ful ees of the contract. 
Proposals t» be addressed to the Chairman of the 
: on P. i 
poring Blocks.” 08 804 indorsed “Proposals fer 
The right is reserved to reject an osal 
By order of the radar on Powin - prop me 
mchla = -2t CHARLES HA 3, Clerk. 


7 OF BOS TO WS 
FREE VACCINATION. 





OFFICE OF THE BuarRD oF HEALTH, | 
_ . Boston, February 24, 1873. 

Free vaccination will be continued at the Ward 
Rooms now used For that purpoce trom 4to5 P. M. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, and from 7 to P.M. 
—— omg EVENINGS, until March 15, after 
whic me only at the City Physician’ 

Chardon street, from 16 to 12 dail “4 ieee rsiGas 





By direction of the goard of Health. 
mechs 2t CHAS. K. DAVIs, Jr., Clerk. 
1 ee cab 3 OF BOSTON. 


SUMMER STREET FIRE LOAN, 


Citr es = Boston, 
_The Commissioners are ready to receive apginen 
argos a first mortgage from the awners 
of land, the buildings on whic darned 
_ -_ 10th of November ior — = 
n order to make seasonable arrange: 
funds, the Commissioners sequeet at eee 
intend to apply to them, to give notice ef such intention 
as soon as practicable, stating whey they expect to be 
"ing Board wil be i sae fly at ther Ro 
The w sesmon dail 
City Hall, from 10 to }} o'clock aM. — sae 
WILLIAM GRAY, 
OTIS NORC 
janl, w JOSIAH G. 
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Clementine. 
area 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER XI. 

If there had ever been any faint spark of hope in 
Clementine’s heart it died away when the next few 
weeks passed and no letter came. Had she not 
always known it would be so—that he would forget 
her? And why should he not? Oh, what had she ever 
been to him that he should have remembered her? 

‘And as day after day passed she ceased to half 
expect, as she had sometimes done, to hear from Mr. 
Carstens. when she got home in the eveuing, the 
words, “Clementine, I have a letter for you”—ceused 
to hope for any joy such as this to break in upon the 
monotony ot her life. 

For it was vain to attempt to conceal from herself 
that it was growing fearfully monotonous and weary. 
It was only a few weeks since she had begun her 
work, yet the charm of novelty, if it had ever pos- 
sessed any, had long worn off, and it sometimes 
seemed to her as though she had spent an eternity 
already in that close back-room, and trimmed hun- 
dreds of bonnets, so long was it since her flugers 
were busied only mechanically among the velvets 
and satins, laces and flowers, that stood at her dispo- 
sal; Long agy had she not only regained the entire 
confidence of Madame Bentley, and been advanced 
in payment to more than any one had ever had be- 
fore in her shop, as the lady remarked, but she was 
also considered as the most tasteful and skillful of 
them all. All orders requiring particular delicacy 
and finish were entrusted to her, aud more than 
once had she heard madame praise the work of her 
hands to customers as “a most beautiful thing we 
imported directly from Paris.” Yet there were days 
in which the idea of spending all the long hours in 
such employment, and among such company, be- 
came almost unenduravle; every morniug the same 
stereotype smile trom Madame Bentley, the same 
chatter about beaux and flirtations from the young 
ladies, who seemed to look down upon Clementine 
with a certain disdain since she was considered a 
better worker than they; sometimes, tuo, madame 
would deiga to join in tue conversation, giving ani- 
mated accounts of the “conquests” she had been 
wont to make, and how she had *‘cuptured” her **la- 
mented husband, the late Mr. Bentley.” Every day 
precisely at twelve o’clock madame would put oa her 
bonnet and shawl and set off for the restaurant 
where she took her meals, and after her retucn the 
young ladies went out to get their dinners. Ouly 
Clementine never lett the store till it was time to go 
home, but took some lunch from a basket that Ann 
packed so full for her every morning that she gen- 
erally carried more than half of it home again. 
After about un hour’s intermission work and chat- 
ting were resumed, aud carried on through the long 
afternvon, much as before. 

Thus they sat together one morning, the young 
ladies working unusually busily and unusually si- 
lently; for there was tv be a military procession 
that duy, and madame had promised that they might 
all go off and see it, and need not return till after 
dinner, if a certain amount of work were fluished by 
ten o’cluck; so the swift needles flew briskly in and 
out. 

“You will wish to go, too, [ suppose, Miss Grey ?” 
asked mudame. é 

“No, thank you; I do not care about these things; I 
will stay.” 

“Very well! I had an idea you would not care to 
go, or I should not have dismissed all the other young 
ladies. I shall be here till twelve, of course.” 

At ten all the others trouped noisily away, and the 
back-room grew very silent; for it seemed that after 
they were alone madame found but little to say to 
the pale young girl who sat working so steadily, yet 
with such a fur-away look in her eyes, and addressed 
her only when it Was absulutely necessary. And as 
the tuwn-clock struck twelve she, tod, prepared to 
leave, saying as she did s0:— 

“There, Miss Grey, on the table are materials and a 
frame that must be done up immediately. It should 
have been taken in hand this morning, only you were 
80 busy with those others. It’s for a lady who is tu 
leave town in aday or two, aud must be tlnished this 
afternoon. L wish you'd start tv work on it a8 soon 
as you can, And [guess L shall be absent a little 
longer than usual, and you'll have to attend to the 
sture; you liad better come and take my chair out here. 
I don’t think many will come in; they’ve all gone off 
to see the parade.” 

Madame swept out, and Clementine,*gathering up 
her work, came out to sit in the store, on madame’s 
seat behind the counter, at the show-window. 

Oh, What a beautiful spring day it was! The mild, 
balmy air and the warm sunshine streamed in 
through the opened door. Somewhere, far away, a 
little bird was twittering and warbling its merry 
song. Oh, how glorious it was out in the bright 
world! 

Clementine’s work dropped listlessly into her lap; 
her soul flew far away over the ocean to the land of 
eternal sunshine. Oh, was not there everything that 
made lite dear and worth having? Where was Mon- 
dori! now? what was he doing atthismoment? Per- 
haps wandering through the quaint old streets; 
peraaps gazing out upon the brown Campagna; 
everywhere about him the fragrance of crimson 
ro- es. 

Ai old organ-grinder, passing down the street, 
stoyped right in front of the sture and began to play. 
Au las the sweet, melancholy sounds came through 
the air, Clementine buried her face in her hands and 
burst into tears. Ou, why had she stayed and not 
gone with him? Had he not asked her to go? Oh, 
she would not have been any clog or burden to him; 
perhaps she might have been a friend and a comfort 
in a strange laud, and made things more cheery and 
homelike! And perhaps now she should never see 
him again; never teel in hers again the pressure of 
his beloved hands! And the star, the beautiful shin- 
ing star on her forehead, had paled more and more, 
day by day, and then vanished quite away! 

The organ-grinder had stopped now; only the noisy 
sounds of the busy life outside fell upon her ear 
again; and looking up Clementine saw the old man 
shoulder his organ with a weary look, and trudge 
patiently away down the street. She did not like to 
run out Weeping, or she would have called him back 
tu give him the change in her pocket. 

And her work, that must be finished this very after- 
noon! 

Was it the thought of Mondorff, or something else, 
that, as she glanced down at the fine black lace and 
the flowers in her lap, Mrs. Achinson came to her 
mind so forcibly that she half tancied the blue vio- 
lets and the delicate white-rose sent up a faint fra- 
grance., Somehow, they louked like the pale, weary 
face with the deep eyes, and Clementine was almost 
sure the bonnet was to be for her, But, whoever had 
ordered it, it must be made up, and she had done 
nothing atall yet, and Madame Bentley would soon 
be back. What, too, if some one should come into 
the store and find her crying! No! this would never 
do! And, drying her eyes and growing almost happy 
once more over the thought how beautiful it must be in 
Italy now, and that Mondorff was there, she went rap- 
idly to work, Stitching away intently to make up for 
lo~t time, she did not perceive that a carriage drove 
up and some one alighted, and only when a shadow 
dar .ened the door and a silk dress rustled close be- 
fore her, she rose to attend to the customer. 

Hor eyes met those of Mrs. Achinson. 

“ Wiss Grey!” she cried, stretching both hands out 
to her, “you here! doing this work!” 

“Lam poor, Mrs. Achinseu,” said Clementine, re- 
turatag Che warm pressure of ter hands, *and must 
do something to earn my living. So I accepted this 
Word as the next best thing that offered.” 

“But, | thought you once t&ld me’”— 

“Yes, that was the case once; but circumstances 
have chaaged since then.” 

Mrs. Achinson made no reply, but sat down ona 
chair beside Clementine with a weary sigh as though 
she were very much fatigued. Ifthere had been any 
douot before that the shadow of death was on her 
face, there could be none now, and about the proud 
lips that bad once sung so bravely— 

* My heart. it must be strong and brave 
Till it breaks, till it breaks”— 

there Was something so unspeakably sad that Clera- 
evtiue turned away and sat down to her work again 
to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes anew. Her 
black dress and lace mantilla were not relieved by a 
single bright ornament. only about her throat she 
Wore & necklace of diamonds strung like pearls, that 
seemed to Clementine like tears. 

“Making up my bonnet, too,” said Mrs. Achinson. 
“Tealled into see if it were tinished. Iam very ill, the 
physicians say, and must go somewhere South—the 
West Indies. they advised. All my friends have 
urged me to go; they think that will cure me!” 

And, looking up at her, Clementine saw that she 
halt-smiled. 

“Lgo to please them,” she went on; “it is all the 
Same, ater all, where L— Mother wanted me to get 
this made. though [ told her I should never need it. 
She is Very good to me.” 
spoke rapilly, almost, it seemed to Clementine, 
as tiough to prevent her from asking the question 
that was uppermost in her mind and rising to her 
lips. 

“Miss Grey,” she continued, Watching Clementine’s 
switt dngers, how long have you been bere ?” 

“Almost since L saw you last.” 

“Do you like this work ?” 

Clementine shook her head. “No; it is very tire- 
some.” 

“Yos, if must be. You must not be allowed to stay 
here. I shall speak to mother of you, We have many 
frien ts, and I have no doubt that she can procure for 
you -ome (rerman Or music lessons—something that 
will suit you better than this employment. I wish 
Thai known this sooner, and perhaps some arrange- 
ment could have been made tv have had you come 
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wits ine if you had consented to go. 1 should love | dow its hearts to make him more widely felt 
| ) 


to hive had you with me when — _Itis too late now! 
Isai the day afer to-morrow.” 

Cle nentine scarcely heard the last words; she must 
tak: icart now to put the one question that made her 
hea ¢ throb and her hands tremble so that she could 
scar sly work. “Mrs. Achinson,” she asked without 
looh.ig up, “have you heard nothing from our 
friea i?’ Lt seemed to her that Mrs. Achinson start- 
ed and pressed her hands to her heart with a quick, 

‘convulsive movement. But she waited so long in 
vain for an answer that she glanced up at last, won- 
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; inculcate this natural piety ? 


dering whether she had been heard at all. The face 
before-her was white as death. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, and as though it cost her 
an effortto speak, “I know that he is gone; he is in 
Italy; I have several letters from him.” 

Oh, he had written to her then! 

And the pang of pain that shot through Clemen- 
tine’s heart was as great as though she had not 
known all this long ago. 

“Three are{ from Rome; one I received before he 
left here, and that is unaccountable to me. Perhaps 
you may know something about it.” 

And drawing from her bosom a small bundle of let- 
ters she handed Clementine one, keeping the others 
jealously clasped in her hand. 

They were only a few lines that must have been 
written when he had first received the letter he be- 
lieved to be from her. 

“I thank thee, oh, my immortal love! Oh, thou 
wilt surely uuderstand all the tears, the prayers, the 
blessiugs, cuntained iu thatoue word! Icaunot now 
say more, my ouly beloved one! All will yet be well. 
I feel that some time, some time, we shall both be 
happy, as thou hast made me unspeakably happy 
now! Farewell! Eaci throb of my heart ou the 
wide Ovean, iu tue sunay land thou bidst me go to, is 
ever and ever tor thee! 8%” 

“Can you imagine what it means?” asked Mrs. 
Achinson, looking earnestly, and with almost a 
searching gaze, at Clementine. 

Clemeutine hesitated a moment, How could she 
tell her the truth, and why it was that she had prayed 
him to go away? Aud as she handed the letter buck 
she sald irmly :— 

“No, Mrs. Achinsoa, I can tell you nothing about 
it.” 

She seized the letter eagerly, as though almost 
regretting to have shouwu it, aud concealed it with the 
others upoo her person again. She did not speak 
again till Clementine rose und put up the flnished 
buunet in paper, when she said :— 

“Mother will settle my account here. 
now, Miss Grey.” 

She held out ner hands again, and drew Clementine 
towards her. < 

“Qua, my darling child!” she cried suddenly, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘say goud-bye to me. I feel that Isee 
you for the last time!” 

And turowing her arms about Clementine’s neck 
she kissed her again and again. And as Clementine 
felt the feverish lips upon bers, and how the frail 
figure she clasped in her arms shook with heart- 
throbbing, the words of comturt she tried to speak 
almost died within her. Yet she said:— 

“Oh, no, no! Mrs. Achinson! You will get better, 
and come back strong and well!” 

She shook her head, smiling through her tears. 

“No, I shall not come back; [ know it as surely as 
I know that [—— Don’t tell me so, darling. If you 
knew how glad [ am to go. how happy that it will all 
svon be ended! 1 want them to bury those letters 
with me; let them rest on my heart, where they have 
luin 30 long; that is all I shall ask, only I do not like 
ww tave them see and tuuch them. I wish you might 
have been with me then. I am so sorry I shall see 
your dear face uv more; yeu were the only one who 
kuew. Yes, and he charged me in lis letters to give 
much love to you, when I saw yuu. IL almost forgot. 
Here, take this, and promise me to wear it always 
for my sake—tor his sake.” 

Aud rapidly unclasping the diamond necklace she 
fastened it about Clementine’s throat. 

“God bless you, my darling child!” 

Anotner hasty kiss, and she was gone. 

And as the faint, sweet odor of viulets wafted out 
through the open door, and Clementine heard the 
carriage roll swittly away, she knew that it was true 
what Mondorif had played on that last evening :— 

“And though both of us be broken-hearted, 
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We shall meet, O love, on earth no more! 

But was it not all a dream, that Josephine Achin- 
son had been there and brought her greetings from 
him? But no; there were tie shimmering diamonds, 
Joszphine’s tears, about her throat, and half mechan- 
ically she hid them uncer her collar, dimly conscious 
that it would hurt her if any one saw them. 

Madame Bentley returning shortly after, was 
much astunished to hear that the bonnet had not 
only been tinished but already called for and de- 
livered. 

“Dear me, have [ been absent so long!” she re- 
marked. ‘*Why, you must have worked very fast, 
Miss Grey. The young ladies haven’t returned yet, 
I see. Dear me!” she added, with a loud sigh, 
comfortably seating herself in the chair Clementine 
had just left, “how very flippant youth generally is 
nowadays! I wish only [ had three such workers as 
you are, Miss Grey !” 


Good-bye 





Wit and Irony. 
SOAR 
FROM JOHN WEISS’S LECTURE ON SHAKESPEARE. 


All pure wit is born in the imagination, but 
only in that capability of it to see our point 
where two incongruous things may meet. But 
the poetic simile involves more than that; it is 
born of the inmost vitality; which must over- 
flow, spill itself upon nature, appropriate her, 
senseless as she may seem, and incapable of 
reflecting our subtleties of mind and heart. 
Often there is something very noble and tender 
in this process of imagination, which converts 
surprise into emotion, as when Coleridge says: 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument. 

The impression of surprise which a perfect 
simile produces is transferred from the under- 
standing back to the imagination before the 
former can venture to be amused. But some- 
times the surprise lingers there long enough to 
have a narrow escape from smiling; as when 
Sir Thomas Browne, finding that midnight has 
overtaken him at his desk, says: ‘‘To keep our 
eyes open longer were to act the antipodes.” 
His wakefulness is not only like the antipodal 
day, but dramatizes it; and this is a simile that 
imparts the shock of it. Some of the similes 
which Americans derive from their professions, 
and apply to persons, have all the character of 
wit. A farmer says of a meager and unequal 
speech that it was ‘‘pretty scattering,” alluding 
to ground-crops that grow unevenly... An iron- 
founder will say of a speech that was all pas- 
sion that, notwithstanding, it ‘‘didn’t make a 
weld.” Miners in the West use the word 
“color” for the purest gold in the ground. 
One of them remarked of a mar who had been 
tried and found worthless, ‘‘I have found him 
out, clear down to the bed road; but I can’t 
even raise the color.” Frequenters of the 
race-course mention a beaten politician as ‘‘the 
longest-eared horse they ever saw,” as the ears 
hang to a jaded horse; and a Nantucket captain, 











when asked his opinion of a very rhetorical 
preacher, said ‘‘he’s a good sailor, but a bad 
carrier.” The poetry of Doune, Cowley, and 
others, easily furnish examples of similes which 
stop so short of beauty that their aptness only 
serves to raise a smile. When Sir John Suck- 
ling describes a lady :— 
‘‘Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out,” 

we casually glance toward the pantry. A man 
being suddenly waked at sea, and told that the 
ship was sinking, cried: ‘‘Don’t disturb me, 





I'm only a passenger; tell the captain.” This 
betrays the marks of manufacture at a Yankee 
mill, but the grist is genuine; as in the story 
of a person who delivered a load of hay that | 
was full of stones to increase the weight. | 
‘‘How came all the stones on it?” ‘Wal—I'm | 
sure I dunno.” ‘‘Then'I guess nobody kriows.” | 
“See here, I do recollect that coming along I 
drew pretty close to a stone-wall.” Lord Dun- | 
dreary says: ‘*Sam always calls me his brother, | 
because neither of us ever had a sister.” The 
mind uses irony when it gravely states an 
opinion or sentiment which is the opposite of | 
its belief, with the moral purpose of showing | 
its real dissent from the opinion. It must | 
therefore be done with this apparent from the | 
purpose of it, so that it may not pass for an | 
acquiescence in an opposite sentiment. It may | 
be done so well as to deceive even the elect; | 
and perhaps the ordinary mind complains of, 
irony as wanting in straightforwardness. The | 
pleasure of irony arises from a contrast between | 
the discovery of the thing said and the thing 
intended, and this pleasure is heightened when | 
we observe the contrast between the pure soul 
who means nobly and his speaking as if he 
meant to be ignoble. 

In the Old Testament there is an instance | 
of irony when the priests of Baal called on} 
his name, but there was no reply, and Elijah | 
suggested that ‘either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth and must be waked.” But the 
priests had all the prosaic singleness of igno- 
rant minds, and went on scarifying themselves | 
with knives or lancets as if Elijah had not al- 
ready let their blood. Shakespeare may be | 
everywhere extensively used without being | 
mentally possessed. We needa Shakesperean | 
piety. Formerly the Bible and a copy of Jo- | 
sephus, or some protracted commentery, stood 
within reach of the household, and the leaves | 
were turned by religion herself, who found her | 
own meaning in every text. If the volume of} 
Shakespeare could attract a sympathy so loyal | 
as that, religion would find in him, too, her | 
counterpart. | 

But we do not read Shakespeare yet in) 
spiritual faith as Bibles are pondered for that | 
consecrated sense. Must we have professor. | 
ships of Shakespeare to instruct the youth and. 
Rather let every | 


household accuse its own indifference and en- | 
1 





| and understood. There is sweetness and light, 
| wisdom and conscience and self-knowledge, | 


slumbering below those covers. 


MISCELLANY. | 


Fun.—A librarian, arranging his books ac- | 
cording to their subject-matter, put ‘‘Irish | 
bulls” under the head of agricultural. 

The very boy you have heard about, who dis- 
obeyed his father and went a-swimming, lives 








| the penal settlement at Cayenne. 
| forty-one convicts at Toulon, at the time re- 


in Richmond, and his father said to the wicked 
boy: ‘You've been a-swimming.” The wicked 
boy said: ‘‘Ihain’t.” The pa said: ‘You have, 
sir, and you have got your shirt on t’other side 
out.” ‘‘Pshaw!” said the wicked boy, ‘‘that 
shirt got turned wrong side out getting over the 
fence.” 


Impure Women 1n Po.itics.—People have 
glanced carelessly at the question of woman 
suffrage, and turned away with the idea that it 
would give undue influence to women of im- 
impure lives; but the reverse is the case. Wo- 
men of impure lives govern us now, through 
their impure influence of legislatures, judiciaries 
and juries exclusively masculine; and nothing 
but women in authority can remand them to the 
proper sphere, if they have any. The influence 
they could exert through the ballot by force of 
numbers would be unappreciable, being more 
than neutralized by the votes of decent women, 
who would make a point of consigning to politi- 
cal graves all politicians known to be influenced 
by them, and only juries composed wholly or in 
part of women ever will do them justice. Were 
the political influence now wielded by courte- 
sans of this country divided into as many equal 
parts as there are women in the United States, it 
would give every one a vote and place the regu- 
lation of the dramshop and social-evil questions 
under the control of the decent portion of the 
community. It is only when men consult with 
women whom they respect that we can hope 
they will be uninfluenced by those they do not.— 
Mrs. Swisshelm, in the Independent. 


Tur BonaparTeaN Era.—A work which is 
likely to throw much light on the history of the 
First Republic and the First Empire of France 
is to be published during the present year. It 
is the autobiography of Barras, formerly a 
member of the Directory, who became acquaint- 
ed with Napoleon Bonaparte after the siege of 
Toulon, and in 1795 had him appointed to the 
command of the troops called out to quell the 
royalist revolt of the 13th Vendémiaire, subse- 
quently introduced him to Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, got for him the command of the Army 
of Italy, and who finally was put aside on the 
18th Brumaire when Bonaparte was made First 
Consul. Like many other Frenchmen who had 
taken an active part in the French Revolution, 
Barras wrote his memoirs. On his death, in 
January, 1829, he bequeathed the manuscript to 
the Duke of Orleans and to M. de Saint Albin, 
one of the proprietors of the Constitutionnel. 
Eighteen months later the Duke became King 
of the French, and, desirous of terminating all 
association with the former director, who had 
voted for the execution of Louis XVI., gave up 
his share of the manuscripts to his co-deposi- 
tary, in whose family it has since remained. 
Portions of this work could not have been pub- 
lished during the empire, for they related the 
devices by which Bonaparte worked his way up, 
but there is no longer any reason for keeping 
them back. 


Tue Nartionav Batt.e-Fiacs. — The new 
army register tor January, 1873, shows exactly 
what it is that Mr. Sumner wishes to do away 
with. Here are recorded the names of forty 
regiments, and one battalion of engineers—and, 
of these forty-one organizations, thirty-five, or 
all those formed before the civil war closed, 
with a single exception, preserve on their flags 
and in the army register the names of battles in 
the civil war wherein some of the regiment 
fought. ‘The oldest regiments go back to the 
battles of Tippecanoe, Chippewa and New 
Orleans, but most of them begin cither with the 
Mexican war or with the civil war, and the 
battles in the latter are generally the most 
numerous. For instance, the battalion of en- 
gineers has twenty-four battles on its record, 
seven of which were in Mexico and seventeen 
in the civil war; the first regiment of cavalry 
has fifty battles, eighteen before the civil war, 
nineteen in course of it, and thirteen since; the 
second cavalry regiment has thirty-eight battles, 
—twenty-three before the civil war, fourteen 
during it, and one since; the first regiment of 
artillery had fifteen battles before Bull Run and 
thirty during the civil war. In these thirty 
regiments, containing more than 30,000 men 
and officers, citizens from all sections of the 
country are to enlist, or serve as officers, and it 
is bad policy and worse taste to remind those 
who come from the South of their defeats by 
perpetuating these battle-flag and army register 
entries. Nobody proposes to meddle with the 
volunteer battle-flags in the several State 
Houses, and Mr. Sumner’s motion had nothing 
whatever to do with them, though it has served 
the purpose of those who wished to misrepre- 
sent him to pretend that he wished to deface the 
battle-flags of Massachusetts. 

Fricip Rime oN THE CoLp Wor.Lp. — A 
Winter's Tale.— 

The busy bee had ceased to work, 
The lightning ceased to play, 

And many a wandering star was fixed, 
Froze in the milky whey. 

Tit night our Fahrenheit went down 
So low, I have been told, 

That ‘‘Probabilities” declared 
It would be fair and cold. 

The horses in the street congealed, 
And stood so stiff and stark 

They looked for all the world like those 
We found in Noah’s ark. 

A dog his master ran to greet, 
He could not wag his tail; 

It froze before he reached the street 
As stiff as any rail. 

Those heathen fans, no house without 
Once thought to be complete, 

Were retailed now at less than cost 
On every public street. 

And vinegar, that forty years 

« Had kept its liquid form, 

In one cold night soliditied, 
To prove it was not warm. 

The necessaries of life began 
Upward in price to creep, 

And soon, of everything in town, 
Advice alone was cheap. 

The anthracite was all used up, 
And wood, the last, last cord; 

The Stock Exchange to make a blaze, 
Consumed the Brokers’ Board. 

The ice-cream restaurants were mobbed, 
The mayor’s power was lost, 

The vigilance committe men 
Resolved to lynch Jack Frost. 

The railroad trains were all snow-bound; 
And, saddest of our woes, 

The telegraph now ceased to work, 
The ’lectric fluid froze. 

A citizens’ relief was formed, 
And sat upon the facts, 

And in resolves some thirty-nine 
Repealed the income-tax. 

The missionary folks appeared, 
Those sinning souls to save, 

And Bibles to the freezing crowd 
Some forty thousand gave. 

And when the Legislature met, 
Ten feet the snow was deep, 

The Senate-chamber was so cold 
The members couldn’t sleep. 

The Hous? resolved to pass no bills 
Save when they drew their pay, 

The Senate had the liquor-law 
Repealed that very day. 

At last a day was set apart 
For ‘‘fasting and for prayer,” 

And every Christian minister 
Prayed for another fire. 

And when I left, theology 
Had changed its doctrine old, 

And Hades, once so hot with fire, 
Had now grown dark and cold. 


— Boston Commonwealth. 
No More Gatiey Staves tx Frayce.—On 


the 25th of December last the terrible Bagne 
of Toulon was closed forever, in accordance 


| with a law passed some time since, which de- 


creed the removal of the remaining convicts to 
There were 


ferred to, all sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. They wore, as the symbol of their doom, 
the famous green cap anda chain, three feet 
and a half long, fastened to the feet, wrists and 
waists. 

The three commissioners appointed to carry 
the law into effect arrived in Toulon on Christ- 


/mas day to execute their mission, and the forty- 


one convicts were drawn up into line to receive 


| them, without an intimation of the purpose for 


which they were assembled. M. Durivage, 
the chief of the commissioners, announced to 
them that the national assembly had decreed 
the removal of them all to Cayenne; that thir- 
ty-one of them convicted of murder, arson or 
robbery, would be transported there; but that 
the remaining ten would be set at liberty through 
the clemency of President Thiers. He then 
proceeded to read the names of the pardoned. 

A scene of indescribable excitement followed, 
the prisoners, in spite of the efforts of the 
keepers, crowding around the commissioners. 
Some gave utterance to exclamations of intense 
suspense, others clasped their hands, produc- 
ing by the movement a horrible clanking of 
chains, and all eyes were fixed upon M. Duri- 
vage as the words of life fell from his lips. As 
the names were read the happy convicts, with 
only two or three exceptions, broke out into 
manifestations of boundless delight. They 
danced like madmen, or burst into floods of 
tears, or threw themselves on their knees, ut- 
tering loud supplications. 

The poor convicts who were to remain in 
life-long servitude were equally demonstrative 
in giving expression to their rage and disap- 
pointment. They shed bitter tears, gave utter- 
ance to cries of heart-rending despair, and to 
fearful curses and horrid blasphemies. The 


keepers were obliged finally to drag them to an 
adjoining corridor, beat them with sticks, and 
threaten them with severe punishment before 
they could restore order. : 

After their removal three blacksmiths ap- 


the pardoned. This is a painful operation, and 
the poor creatures uttered stifled cries as the 
sledge-hammers fell upon the rings of the 
chains. There was not one of those ten crimi- 
nals who had not been an inmate of the Bagne 
for more than twenty years. One of them had 
been there since 1825. During the forty-seven 
years of his imprisonment he had always slept 
on a wooden bench. The only music he ever 
heard was that in the prison chapel, and he 
never tasted sugar, butter, milk or spirits. His 
chain was his inseparable companion, and twice 
a week he had to burnish it in order to keep it 
bright and clean. The old man is in his sixty- 
eighth year, has been rarely ill, and is now 
strong and hearty. Two of the prisoners were 
utterly broken down in spirit. They were 
counterfeiters, and had behaved very badly in 
prison. They had been frequently punished 
with great severity, and one of them had been 
chained for a month to the floor of a dungeon. 
The keepers were dissatisfied with the release 
of these two convicts, and prophesied that they 
would give trouble. They were sullen and defi- 
ant, and pocketed the thirty dollars given to 
each convict upon his release without counting 
it or a single expression of gratitude. 

The thirty-one condemned convicts are on 
their way to the South American settlement. 
They are placed in the hold of the man-of-war 
that conveys them to Cayenne, and will not be 
moved until they reach their destination. They 
are in almost utter darkness, lying on pallets, 
and fastened to the walls with heavy chains. 
The doors of their prison are guarded day and 
night by three marines, with loaded muskets. 


them who succeed in freeing themselves from 
theirchains. Fortunately for the poor creatures 
the unhealthy climate of Cayenne will probably 
shorten their punishment. 


No Game For Cupip.— 

Love in a melancholy way 

Through a great city walked one day; 
The city’s name I shall not say. 

His bright blue eyes with tears were dim, 
And (what was stranger still for him) 
To flirt he did not even try 

With pretty girls who passed him by, 
But with a mournful glance he eyed 
The quiver hanging by his side ; 

His bow first tested well, to see 

If out of order it could be, 

And next his arrow-points did feel, 

But found them keen and sharp as steel ; 
Then pouting cried: ‘‘L aim with care, 
My bow’s well strung—my arrow’s fair, 
But human hearts have grown so tough 
That nothing can be sharp enough, 
Unless indeed the golden dart, : 
Which pierces through the hardest heart. 
Of these I only had a few; 

And now my stock I’ve quite run through. 
What shall Ido? It’s very clear 

I can’t buy more; not that they’re dear— 
I'd pay well for a little tun— 

But there are none in market; none 
Available at present. Stay! 

There goes a man who is, they say, 

The greatest swell in town; if he 

Will lend a helping hand to me 

I soon can have enough of game. 

He ought to do it. "Tis a shame 

To spoil my sport.” Then Cupid ran 
Eager to overtake the man ; 

His feet were swift; he reached him soon, 
And in soft accents craved his boon. 

“I have a favor to implore, 

Kind sir, of you. I have no more 

Gold arrows; and ‘tis now ‘the mode’ 
To be quite proof against the wood, 

But you can make them ‘all the go,’ 

If you will but oblige me so 

As to stand still. I'll hurt, I know, 

A little bit; but, here below, 

One always has to suffer pain 

For what is a decided gain; 

And when the first keen pang is o’er 

I know you'll thank me evermore. 

Your heart, I own, is very tough; 

But then, if I stand close enough, 

And by some blows drive in the dart, 
When once it’s lodged within your heart 
I really think I'll make you smart. 
Come now! Do say you'll let me try,” 
Said coaxing Cupid, with a sigh. 

The poor man fidgeted awhile, 

Then answered, with a nervous smile : 
“Well, Cupid—aw—I'll let you see 
Precisely how it stands with me. 

What with the flow’rs a fellah sends, 

In party season, to his friends ; 

With champagne suppers, concerts, plays, 
The opera, and other ways 

Of spending money, one runs through 
One’s cash, and hardly makes it do. 

I can’t keep up with the cravats, 

Nor with the latest things in hats; 
Horses now cost so much that [ 

Keep but one pair; cigars are high, 

And then you know one’s in a mannaw 
Compelled to smoke the best Havannaw. 
Don't talk to me of a poor wife! 

What! spend the best years of one’s life 
Cooped up within some baby house, 
Dining off scraps like any mouse? 

And then to be in love, too! aw— 

*T would really be too great a boaw! 
Doesn’t a man feel shaky—eh ? 

And cold, and warm, and ev'ry way, 

At once? ‘Tis even said he feels 

At last no appetite for meals ! 

No, Cupid, no! I’m sure you'll see 
You're asking far too much of me. 

I might consent if girls spent less 

Than now, upon their idol, dress. 

We men economize, you know; 

But with these women ’tis not so. 

The silly creatures must suppose 
They’re valued by us for their clothes. 
My conscience leads me to condemn 
The follies which I see—in them. 

Well, they have but themselves to thank 
If they’re old maids. There goes Miss Blank— 
It really is a monstrous pity 

She wears such clothes! Here, in the city 
Beauty itself is scarce worth while, 
Unless accompanied by style. 

*Tis said her tamily are poor; 

But she might spend a little more. 

Why, if she did, she'd be a belle! 

So much depends on dressing well; 

But { must make a call—which way 

Do you go? Down! Well, then, good-day.” 
The little god, transfixed with grief, 
Would in his tears have sought relief, 
But that he saw a maid approach 

(About to step into her coach), 

Whom all men honored as a belle— 
‘Who was both good and kind as well. 
Her dimpled charms encouraged Love, 
Who coaxed (as was described above) 
And begged her hard tu let him try 

To pierce her heart; then asked her why 
She should for golden arrows sigh? 
‘““What! do you take me for a fool? 

Or for a girl just fresh from school ?” 
The injured damsei did reply— 
“Though you know Paris hats are high, 
And velvet costs immensely nigh 

Twice what it did, you ask this? fie! 
Cupid, when you're as old as I 

You will not need to question why !” 
She turned to step into her coach, 

After a glance of stern reproach, 

Then stopped (her heart with pity bled 
To see the tears young Cupid shed) ; 
“Tis not worth while,” she said, and smiled, 
“To be put out with such a child.” 

Then laid her jewelled hand, so fair, 
Right gently on his sunny hair, 

And smoothed it with a sister’s care, 
Wishing (so envious are girls) 

That she could rob him of his curls. 
“Dear, if you've used your golden darts,” 
She cried, ‘‘then cease to sport with hearts; 
You're far too young for that game. Pray 
Amuse yourself some other way— 

Go with some other boys to play.” 

She stooped to give the child a kiss, 
Then called her groom. ‘Your orders, Miss” 
(Answered the footman, bowing low)— 
‘Where do you next intend to go?” 
“Open the carriage door. I'll stop,” 
She said, ‘tat the first dry-goods shop!” 
As to poor Love, he did not play 

With other boys; but went away 

Alone, and had a little ery ; 

Then wiped the tear-drop from his eye 
Right manfully, and said: “I'll hie 

Into the country —there to try 

My fortunes. Surely, in the hearts 

Of simple folk I'll drive my darts.” 
Then, with his eager little feet 

He threaded through the crowded street. 
At last he saw the fields ahead, 

When on, with greater zeal he sped, 
Until he trod on flowers sweet, 

And crushed out perfumes with his feet. 
As through a field his pathway lay, 

Two lassies tripped a little way 

Ahead; and he o’erheard one say, 
Shaking her head with earnest frown, 
“No, no! I'll never wed a clown, 

But some rich gentleman from town; 
One who will buy me a new gown 
Whene’er I choose, and let his bride 
Drive in a carriage by his side.” 

Poor Cupid listened to no more; 

His dimpled feet were tired and sore, 
And all his hopes of sport were o'er. 

So in despair his form he flung 

The grasses and the flow’rs among. 

Oh! bitter tears the child did weep; 

At last he sobbed himself asleep, 

And sleeping still he doth remain. 

1 wonder when he'll wake again! 





—Penn Monthly. 


peared to strike off the chains from the limbs of 


They have orders to shoot upon the spot any of 


REMOVAL 


—OF THE— 


BAY-STATE LUMBER YARDS AND 
MANUFACTORY 


(From 441 Tremont, Chapman and Chandler streets, 


WHARVES, 0 Aususs, con. or poven sr 
MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY-WOOD DEPARTMENT, °- 


ALBANY STREET (next South of the Manutactory) 


CORNER OF ALBANY AND 
BRISTOL STREETS H 


where we shall continue our business upon a scale 
commensurate with the conveniences of our new 
quarters, furnishing 


LUMBER OF ALL VARIETIES 


used in Building, and for other purposes, in part as 
follows :— 


Spruce, Pine, Hard Pine Timber & Boards; 
Walnut, Chestnut, Butternut, Ash, Oak, 
Cherry, Whitewood, Ete., Etc., 


in their rough state, or worked in any of the various 
forms required for immediate use. Having added to 
our wood-working machinery A MILL SAW, we 
are enabled to cut our large timber into any shape 
required, PLANING. SAWING, TURNING, JIG-Saw- 
ING, &c., continued, as heretofore. 

Also, constantly on hand, 


Mouldings of Every Style; Hard-Wood 
Doors; Window-Frames; Counters; Ta- 
bles; and all Varieties of Finish, 


for Houses, Stores, Churches, Banks, Counting- 
Rooms, which will be turnished promptly to order. 


CHOICE WOODS 


in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, MAPLE, 
ASH, WHITEWOOD, EBONY, SATINWOOD, and 
other Fancy varieties, made a specialty, and kept 
constantly on hand in the Log, or cut into Planks, 
Boards or Veneers, as desired. Also, all varieties ot 
FANCY MOULDINGS for Piano, Cabinet, Car and 
other extra-nice work. 

SP a aerate with our establishment are twelve sepa- 


DRYING ROOMS, 





capable of drying TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET 
of Lumber at one time. 

All the above merchandise will be furnished at the 
LOWEST CASIL PRICES, and all work executed 
in the BEST MANNER, 

An experience of the senior partner of TWENTy- 
Eiaur YEARS in this city as a builder of first-class 
Dwellings, Stores, Banking-Houses and Churches 1s 
believed to be sufficient to qualify his concern to 
merit and receive a share of the patronage of an en- 
terprising and public-spirited comneunity, and to en- 
able it to assist those in want in securing 
The Very Best Articles on the Most Favor- 

able Terms. 

Any information or advice as to the most advan- 
tageous woods fO construction or finish, in whatever 
place, or for whatever purpose, will be cheerfully 
given to any who may favor the establishment with a 
call. 


Joseph F. Paul & Co., 


Albany, corner of Dover, street, 


jan25 BOSTON, MASS. 


CARPETS. 


GOLDTHWAIT. 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


Cordially invite the public to an inspection of their 
stock of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

CARPETS, 
Which Cannot be Sur- 
passed by any Mercantile 
House in either Boston or 


New York. 


The Stock consists of 
Every Grade, from $8 per yard to 
the Cheapest Quality, 


ae- We will sell 5-frame BRUSSELS, or any 
other grade, at prices to meet any Boston or New 
York quotations. 


The Carpeting of Public Buildings or 
Churches will receive our special attention, 
being in all instances sold at wholesile prices. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


NOS. 43 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT, 


2t 


————— SS a 


BERLIN GARMENTS. 
C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


Offer a Large Assortment 


—OF— 


mechs 





PALETOTS, 
DOLMANS, 
TALMAS, 
POLONAISES, 
In Cloth, Cashmere and Drap d’Ete. 


—ALSO— 


SPRING SUITS 


Just received from Berlin, to which they invite the 

attention of their customers. 

42 AVON STREET AND 33 SUMMER ST. 
mchs 2t 





THE KANKAKEE 60., 


OF WILMINGTON,................ ILLINOIS. 

The attention of CAPITALISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS is invited to the advantages offered by this 
Company at the CITY OF WILMINGTON. 

WATER-POWER, ready for occupancy, unsur- 
passed and almost unlimited, on lease at $2.50 per 
horse power, for a limited amount. 

Manufacturing investments exempted from taxa 
tion for ten years. 

The best of Schools, and Churches of different de- 
nominations. 

The cost of living more than one-third less than 
that In any Eastern city. 

Best of Coal at $2.50 per ton; Flour, 86.25; Corn, 
20 cents per bushel; Meats from 6 to 12 cents per 
pound. 

Cheap. fertile, dry bluff lands for dwelling houses. 

Inexhaustible iron ore of best quality within fifty 
miles by water transportation. 

Hard Woods—White Oak, Black Walnut, ete.,— 
near the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers. 

Pine Lumber, Stone, Bricks, Lime, 
cheaper than in New England. 

Connection by rail and by water with Chicago (52 
| miles), and with St. Louis, New Orleans, and inland 
| with New York. 
| With the raw material of almost every kind of man- 
| ufacture near at hand—compare protits with the East. 
| Considerthe home market there, with more than half 
| the people of the country now as near the city o! 
Wilmington as they are to the city of Boston, and 
apidly increasing in favor of the former city. 

The Company are rapidly extending their naviga- 
tion with proceeds of their gold-bearing bonds, sold 
by C. E. FULLER & CO.. Bankers, No. 2 State street. 

For other information, or descriptive pamphlets, 
etc., apply to the COMPANY’S OFFICE, under Unit- 
ed States Hotel, 

Corner Beach and Kingston Streets, Boston, 
Or 106 Water street, Wilmington, Il. 


| E. P. CARPENTER, Managing Director. 
} 





etc., much 
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5 to $20 perday! A tswanted! Allclasses ot 
working people. of either sex, young or ol 

| make more money at work for usin their spare mo- 

| ments, or all the time, tnan at anything else. Partic- 

‘ulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


ARCH 15, 1873. 
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BEST THING IN THE WEST, 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe R. R. 


LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the Finest 
Portion of Kansas! 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. Interest. 
22 1-2 per cent. reduction to settlers who improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


THE FACTS about this Grant are—Low Prices, 
Long Credit, and a Rebate to settlers of nearly oue- 
fourth; a Rich Soil and Splendid Climate; short and 
mild Winters; early planting, and no wintering of 
Stock; plenty of Rainfall, and just ut the right sea- 
son; Coal, Stone and Brick on the line; Cheap Rates 
on Lumber, Coal, &c.; no lands owned by Specula- 
tors; Homestead and Preémptions now abunc ant; a 
first-class Railroad on the line of a great Through 
= Pr ducts will pay for Land and Improve- 

s. 


IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
fi THE PUBLIC, through the recent completion of 


For Circulars and general information, address 


A. E. TOUZALIN, Manager Land Dep't, 
feb8 8 TOPEKA, Kan. 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 

§ ALES, Ete. 

For Family and Club use, on cain 
Terms that are Satistactory. 

we PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES, tr mchi 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER, 

jan25 ly 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


4a SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janis 3in 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of tirst-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


jan4-3m Facrory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


LINCORFPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


NEW LOANS. 


_— 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


mchs 40 STATE STREET. tf 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Halt, Boston, 
jan4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m sept2l 





UNION CLUB SOUPS 
Prepared by C. L. BELIER. 


GREEN TURTLE, 
MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, 
JULIENNE, 
TOMATO, 
CONSOMME, AND 
MUTTON BROTH. 


FOR SALE BY 


S. S. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
fek22 4t 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington treet, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MAss.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for ehurches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jand 








Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TLN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, [RON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

ae In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None gehuine without it. 

febs 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufae- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SoutTHn BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec7 311 Broadway, New York. 


> i. aL 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov2 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on. receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ian25 3m 


WILL 


EFLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 





BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 








LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 

Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, 

Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). | 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, wi.ich we let for Dee- | 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, | 
Balls. &c. ee 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with | 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M | 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. | 

WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Showing Flowering | 


decitt 


REMOVAL. 


G. H. ROTH, 


Practical Watchmaker, 
(FORMERLY WITH BIGELOW, KENNARD AND CO.) 
tMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

FINE WATCHES, 
MANTELS & TRAVELLING — 
GOLD CHAINS, Etc., Ete., 


Has Removed to 


368 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Globe Theatre Building. 








febl 
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GRAND OPENING 


—OF— 


SPRING CARPETS 


Fowle, Torrey & Ca 


‘ 
‘ 


Would announce a rich assortment of 


FINE CARPETS, 


In New Designs and Colorings- } 


Selected with great care, with special reference 4 
the best RETAIL TRADE. They would call speed 
attention to some VERY CHOICE things, intend 
to match the NEW UPHOLSTERY SHA 
INGS. 

To make room for their new goods, LAST SE 
SON’S PATTERNS, IN PERFECT ORDER, offere 
at GREAT BARGAINS. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co 


157 Tremont Street. 
mcehl 


OAK HALL! : 


ULSTERS 


We are the only parties in 


who make @ specialty of imp 
derful “HEAL PRESERVIN 


ULSTER OVERCOAT. 
img Hstane Weazie: Want ant Weer seas 


~~ 
° 
< 
Price $25, 830, and S40. 


ma G W. SIMMONS & SON,’ 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass ' 


fobs t 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Wale 
Furniture. 


SA LS ROONMs : 


& 


} 


3 & 4 HOLMES'S BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq-, Doston 


We have constantly on hand a large assortment 


be csaeaar phase 
Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, | 
Hall-Stands, ; 
Tables, ite. 


All our work ts from New Designs, thorough 
made and elegantly tlnished. We invite the public 
call and examine our stock before 

jand t! 


NEW WHARKE. 
To accommodate the increased den 

in the Burnt District. the under 

a full assortment at their new whew 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. | 


iw-mill 


| 


shed off lov se 


in full oper 


We now have our five large - 
tion, and are prepared to contract tor 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


iinediate 


Rativod 


for Stores and Warehouses, fo elivery 
We can furnish in Boston by 
winter, Schedules of Spruce. sawed lo ord 
three weeks from date of contract. 
Also on hand, full stocks ot 
Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boards, 
Flooring, Furring and Studding. 
Sheathing, Shelving and Fimsh. 
Shipping Boards and Seantling, 
Laths, Shingles and Clapboard 


GEO. B. JAMES & CO., 


MAIN OFFICE......... If State 


l.during U 


én (ive 


street, Bostor 


And at Junction Bridge & Cembridg. st: cet 





in all parts of the world. tf mechs 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


mena 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. — 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitics 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf febls 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


| 





No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


wear A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 


tt 


dec7 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1875, 


| 
$11,000,000. | 
| 
| 


a 


| 
| 
of | 
| 





SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$476,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
H : ‘ x 
} payment of premium where parties have paid allcash 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in | 


Distributions Annually. | 


| force after the annual cash payment of premium has 


ceased, no other condition of the policy being viol 
lated. Only four different ages, and -even payments | 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment, 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
7 Payments, 


| 


36! 
Le 


when insure 


} 


Policies issued to the amount of 
| 


#20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Coinpany is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and bas at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot th 
Company’s operations, address either the Presiden; 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


\ 





J.W. ‘WRicuT, Actuary. jand 


janll Kast Cambridge. 


PFAFF’S LAGER 
The best known in this community. is 
among intelligent classes wot only a 
as amild and invigorating tonie, be 
as such by our leading Physician 
versally acknowledged. aud cannot be gaitsaid, 
selected Barley. Malt and Hop- ingg employed init 
manufaeture. It is strongly urged as a reliel fe 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and perser 
living ata distance itis put ap in bottles and -ecure! 
packed. dt is a genuine, healthful and palatal 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET.: 


conmape nce 
~ per ly ts un 


febl 3m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CQ. 
DEALERS IN 


C HARLES 
Ps 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISH ES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


CLOTHING, ETC. » 


B EARD, MOULTON &¢ 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTIING, 


21 Cnauncy Street, 


tebl-3m 





* 


S0OSTON. 


A.W. BEARD, .C. Mouton, R. 


: : Cc P. GODDARD 
febl H.C. BLur, E. fF ly 


MILLER. 
| pe tetera D,HARDING & LOOMIS 
CLOTHING 
511 


AT WHOLESALE, 
WaAstINGToN Srreet. 
J. H. FREELAND, WISSstow Herrick, 
L. L. HARDING. Fo OH. Wititans, 
SILas W. Loomts, JOUN HAMILTON. 
nov2 om 
FHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORUERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy Srreet, Boston. 
>. V. WHITTEN, A.S. Youna, 
i. s. BURpDErT, 3) -im c. C. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 
MUTUAL FIRE 


oe 
‘ COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $168,000, 





INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling ITouses, 
Hlousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer elas= of hazard-.andis= pa 
.5 00 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risk 
and per cent. on annual ri-k- 
All losses promptly adju-ted and paid 
Ba This Company has poid over $500.00 in losse 
and over $300,000 i divideted-~. -inee 
of business. fifteen vear- ayo 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pre-ident 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND. secretary, 
HOME OFFICE: Quiscy. Mass 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s 


febl5 27 State street. 


Conmmencemelt 


Building, rear No 
im 


TORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
a PANY. OF BOSTON 
saucer 1 


rage of &hy 
pol cyy 


This New Company will pursue the 
policy as the old Aiter deducting 
sured it lost by the sreat fire an ave 
to the acre. It- SURPLUS. a> regareia 
ers, Was more than 

$500,000. 

The Company will in-ure within the limits of the 
law Merchandise «1:1 Miscellaneous Proper- 
ty. Al-o, BUILDINGS. DWELLINGS and HOUSENOLD 
FURNITURE. for any length of time. from One Month 
to Five Years, st Fair Rates. : 

Directors — Sila~ Pierce. Ezra ©. Dyer. Josiah G 
Abbott. Chas. Henry Parker. Jolin Jetvies. Jr. A. 2 
Wellington, Jacob sleeper. Benj. E. Bate=. Paul Ad 
ams, Sam’! E. Sawyer. Franklin Haven. 
Reed. Addison L. Clarke Albert Bowker. Henry A 
Whitney. T. Jef! Coolidge, Fo L. Richardson, A. 
Benyon, John Brewsicr, Matthew Bartlett, Seth Tur- 
ner. ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. jana 


a 


CAULIOU + 


Sampson” 
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